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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Ir the Continental journals furnish a true record of European 
affairs, we may almost suppose that the course of events has been 
stopped by common consent, until the Spanish Cortes have made 
up their minds as to what portion of their creditors they will con- 
descend to pay, or rather promise to pay. This engrossing subject 
occupies nearly all the newspapers and the letters of foreign cor- 
respondents. The different stock-markets are in a state of tremu- 
lous agitation, while jobbers and sharpers, from Count TorEno at 
Madrid to the owner of some five hundred francs of Rentes Per- 
petuelles in the Rue Richelieu at Paris, are constantly alert to 
gull the gamblers and simpletons, who are believers in “ private 
information” and “ extraordinary expresses.” 

The grand discussion commenced on Tuesday week, in the 

»Chamber of the Procuradores at Madrid; and the result is not 
yet known. The Marquis pz MonrevircEen, a member of the 
majority of the Finance Committee, defended the report. This 
called up Count TorENo, who announced the determination of 
Government to oppose its adoption with all their power. His 
speech, which is spoken of as a very able one, consisted principally 
of arguments to prove the justice and the policy of recognizing 
the Royal as well as the Cortes Loans. He admitted that the 
‘GuzBHARD Loan was contracted by parties who had no authority 
for so doing; but maintained that its subsequent recognition by 
FERDINAND, When de facto and de jure Sovereign of Spain, re- 
moved the original default. He referred to the example set by 
the French Government since 1830, which had recognized the 
loans contracted by Louis the Eighteenth and CHaAr.es the 
Tenth; also to the fact of Louis the Eighteenth being forced to 
make good the engagements of NAPoLEoN during the Hundred 
Days. But he omitted to state the important distinction, that the 
loans of Lovisthe Eighteenth and of NapoLEon were contracted 
by them when actually in possession of the seat of Government 
and the sovereign power; whereas the GuesHarp Loan was the 
work of a factious junta, expelled from the capital, and acting in 
defiance of the established authorities. , In like manner, the sub- 
sequent French loans wanted the legal and constitutional guarantee 
of the Cortes ; and should not be considered a national debt, any 
more than one contracted by a King of England without the 
authority of Parliament. Fxrrpinanp refused to summon the 
Cortes, and the King of England might refuse to convene a Par- 
liament; and both might, as Ferpinanp did, contrive to borrow 
money at usurious interest on their own credit: but as we presume 
it would be impossible to obtain a vote of the House of Commons 
which should saddle the nation with the payment of a debt thus 
contracted, so it seems unreasonable to expect the Cortes under 
similar cireumstances to levy contributions on the Spanish people 
for the purpose of satisfying FrrpiNANn's creditors, who aided 
his illegal and oppressive government. The justice of the case 
seems clear against the Royal Loan. But whether it is politic to 
provoke French hostility, in the existing posture of Spanish affairs, 
48 another question. 

Count TorEno accuses the Committee of treating France as if 
she were “as far off as China ;” and though he admits that there 
is little or no danger of her Government taking violent methods to 
enforce the claims of its subjects, yet he dwells upon the “ infinite 
Vatiety of shades between friendship and enmity,” and upon the 
disastrous consequences of losing the active assistance of Louis 
Puitip, should an emergency occur. This is a point on which a 
Steat deal may be said. We incline to the opinion, that some 
angry words, and perhaps some threats, would be the consequexce 
of sarge, § the Despotic Loans; but that it is so manifestly the 
interest of France tobe on good terms with her neighbour, that the 
storm would soon blow over. It is very certain, that Louis Puixip 
Will be swayed by motives of interest, not by chivalrous.and generous 
eelings: he will not continue friendly to the Spanish Government 
en account of their recognition of his subjects’ claims, a day longer 

than it suits his own policy ; neither will he persevere in his enmity 

an hour after it answers his purpose to be again on friendly terms, 


‘Latest EpItion. 








On the whole, then, we should say to the Spanish Cortes, ‘“‘ Be 
just, and fear not." We have already stated our opinion, that jus- 
tice does not require the Cortes to tax their constituents with the 
repayment of money illegally procured to oppress them. 

M. Gavt1ano has been elected Deputy for Cadiz. This gentic- 
man is a distinguished Liberal, and will prove a formidable 
adversary to the Juste Milieu policy of the Government. Ar- 
GUELLEs hed not arrived when the last accounts left Madrid. He 
too, itis supposed, will add the weight of his talents, reputation, 
and oratorical powers, to the side of the Opposition. : 

The Liberals have been constantly gaining strength since the 
meeting of the Cortes: it is not improbable that they will before 
long become ascendant in the Cabinet. It is, therefore, an in- 
teresting point to ascertain to what lengths the views and plans of 
their leaders extend. Very contradictory opinions and informa- 
tion have been given on this question. It will probably continue 
a matter of uncertainty until they are tried by the touchstone of 
actual power. But in the meanwhile, we see nothing in the 
speeches delivered by the party in the Chamber of the Procura- 
dores to make us apprehensive of any violent proceedings. It is 
more to be feared that some of their plans of internal reform will 
fail, owing toa deficiency of practical statesmanship in the ardent 
theorists who will have the formation of them. 

The probable recall of Ropi1, and the appaintment of Mina to 
the command of the Queen's army, is the only rumour of impor- 
tance which the week has brought us from the seat of war. 
Roptv has not maintained his reputation for generalship ; while, 
unhappily, he has proved himself the same-savage warrior who 
carried fire and sword through Peru. Mz1na, at least, would not 
aggravate the horrors of partisan warfare, by acts of unnecessary 
violence and pillage. 


Spanish politics occupy the Parisians so entirely, that scarcely 
any thing of interest can be gleaned from their journals relative 
to French affairs. Marshal Gerarp, it is said, has been out- 
voted in the Cabinet, on the question of issuing a general amnesty, 
for ell political offences. It is conjectured that his failure to 
liberalize his colleagues-will be followed by his retirement from 
the Cabinet; but this is as yet merely the gossip of the salons. 
The Duke Decazes has been nominated to the unimportant 
office of Grand Referendary of the Chamber of Peers; and this 
is held to be symptomatic of a determination on the part of Minis- 
ters to assume what is called “ an imposing attitude.” 

M. Ducuatet has addressed a circular to the Chambers of, 
Commerce and Manufactures, informing them of his intention to 
bring forward a new customs bill in the Chamber of Deputies on 
its reassembling. He announces the wish of the Government 
to substitute duties for prohibitions; but states that further infor- 
mation is required before positive enactments can be prudently 
proposed. He then goes on— 

“* My intention is first to submit to the Superior Council of Commerce, the 
question relative to the manufactories of glass, potteries, and plated goods; but 
for these divers objects there is little evidence required. It is more particularly 
for the question of cotton and woollen manufactured goods that I would solicit 
your cooperation. This will immediately follow the questions first named ;. and 
I think that the Superior Council may occupy itself with the matter about the 
15th of October. The proposed inquiries are not of a nature to alarm any in- 
terests. I need not say that it cannot enter into the intentions of any person, 
and especially of the Government, ‘to disturb material interests by sudden 
changes. What the country demands of the Government, and what the Go~ 
vernment equally desires, are progressive ameliorations, calculated with pru- 
dence, which subject no class of individuals to violent sacrifices, but which 
place them all in a better condition, so thateach will find his private benefit ia 
the general prosperity. All parties may obtain a hearing. The only desire of 
the Minister, who will preside in the Council, is to establish facts, and to sub- 
‘mit all prejudices to the yoke of such facts as may result from the inquiry.” 

From the tone of this circular, it would appear that M. DucHaTEL 
feels himself treading on swampy ground. He is, we believe, a 
sincere friend to the principles of free trade; but never, perhaps, 
was more caution required in a Minister, who aimed at making 
important improvements in the commercial system of his country, 
than M. Ducnaret has need of. His measures should therefore 
be considered in reference to the great difficulties he has to en- 
counter, 

The Constitutionnel says— 

“ Tt is stated to be in contemplation to issue, on the second anniversary of the 
majority of the Duke of Bordeaux, a manifesto, signed by all the members of 
the elder branch of the House of Bourbon, renewing the abdication of 2d August 
1830, and making it more distinct in favour of Henry the Fifth.. The Legi- 
timists attach high importance to this act.” 

The manceuvres of the Carlists are amusing, not dangerous. 
Out of their own coterie, who cares a button about the abdication ? 
A manifesto which has neither popular favour nor bayonets to 
back it, is worth about as muchas an Oxford or Aberdeen diploma 
of Doctor of Civil Law. 


The inhabitants of Brusse!s are engaged in ce’e} 
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“ glorious days,” by feasting, dancing, &c. The order of the Iron: 
Cross will, it is said, be conferred om those only who were wounded 
during the battle. The gayeties, it was feared, would be rather: 
dull. Some discontent exists in consequence of tickets of admission 
Zo certain concerts having been priced as high as ten and five 
francs. It seems absurd to call the f¢tes popular, and then exclude 
all the poorer classes from a principal part of the entertainment. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle represents a favour- 
able change as being in progress in the minds of the Belgians and 
the French people: they are beginning to discern the folly of 
cutting throats at the bidding of despots. 

« A remarkable change has been operated in the minds of the middling classes 
3n France and Belgium. That craving after the excitements and empty glories 

war—that reckless indifference to the accumulated burdens and distresses 
entailed thereby on nations, which prevailed at the commencement of the present 
century, has yielded to a rational desire for more substantial benefits. A more 
, ete diffusion of wealth and education, and a more immediate participation in 

blessings of civil liberty—in giving the people greater knowledge ot a more 

direct interest in the soil, and, above all, in the stability of public credit— 
have opened their eyes to the true sources of individual me national prosperity. 
It has taught them to mistrust the perilous seductions and interested declama- 
tions of ambitious leaders, and to discover that it is the policy of corrupt Govern- 
ments to excite “oe wars, in order to divert public attention from domestic 
abuses. For external war and internal reform are as opposed one to the other as 
‘war and economy; and without’the latter there can be no hope for the people. 
Wiad the Conservatives remained in office in England, or the Movement party 
Zisen to power in Franc , war would probably have ensued. What then? Why, 
another series of glorious victories, and with them another hundred millions of 
national debt—to be paid by the sweat and blood of the people.” 


The commanders of the Austrian amd Prussian troops now oceu- 
pins the territory of Frankfort, were hoaxed, on the’14th instant, 
y the report of a conspiracy to assassinate the King of Bavaria, 
who is residing at his palace of Aschaffenburg on the Maine, near 
Frankfort. A letter from that city, published in the Times, de- 
scribes the alarm which the preparations for defeating this paper 
plot occasioned. 


“ The population of this town was in a state of intense anxicty. It was at one 
time feared that the scenes of April and May were about to be renewed. A great 
zuilitary force was set on foot. Austrian, Prussian, and Frankfort troops were 
ander arms, in full accoutrements, and strong patrols of cavalry and infantry 
&raversed the city in every direction. A battalion of the Austrian regiment was 
stationed in detachments from distance to distance, from the guardhouse of the 
parade ground of the Zeil as far as Schoenhausen, where another battalion, with 
artillery, defended the head of the bridge and the Darmstadt gate. The Prus- 
sians had taken up their position on the Boulevard, out of the city, at the gates 
of which were placed three pieces of cannon, charged with grapeshot. Aides- 
de-camp went backwards and forwards with orders from the Risiae- Canes; 
mt whose head. quarters great activity prevailed. This military display led to a 
belief of some intended hostile movement; but after two hours passed in the 

atest anxiety, the peaceable inhabitants of the town saw the troops return to 
their respective quarters.” 


The stave of parties in the Prussian Court (where the prudent 
old King is desirous of peace before all things, and is inclined to 
move gently along with the spirit of the age, while the Crown 
Prince is a fiery, ill-tempered despot) forms the subject of a gossip- 
ing letter from Berlin published in the Paris newspapers. The 
Following extract from it is worth the perusal, though we cannot 
ay that its contents are altogether to be relied on. 


** Persons who are aware of what is going on at our Court, know that the 
King not only disapproved of the enterprise of Don Carlos, but that he was on 
the point of recognizing the Government of the Queen Regent. The observa- 
Zions which arrived from St. Petersburg, and the arguments of the Crown 
Prince, who maintained that Spain belonged of right to Don Carlos, drew from 
the old King a promise to wait what might arise during the course of events. 
AA communication of these promises was made by the Prince to Don Carlos; 
but never has the smallest demonstration been made in his favour, neither has 
any official promise been made. The Consul at Bayonne (who was displaced 
ty Louis Philip for assisting the Carlists), acted under the influence of the im- 

tient party, and so do the young diplomatists in foreign countries. The 

rown Prince has greatly consoled the family of the ex-King Charles at Prague ; 
Hut the King, his father, has never deviated an instant from the most frank line 
ef conduct. When the Dutchess of Angouléme, at her last: visit to Toplitz in 
hemia, commenced a political subject, with the evident view of sounding the 
King, the latter at once interrupted the conversation, and expressed himself in 
@ manner which cruelly destroyed the hopes of the partisans of Henry the Fifth. 
Not only has our Monarch become remarkably cool towards his brother-in-law, 
King William of the Netherlands, but the wife of Prince Albert of Prussia, who 
is daughter of the King of the Netherlands, has. greatly lost the affections of her 
@ather-in-law, in consequence of her tenacious advocacy of the cause of her 
family ; although such conduct was extremely natural in a daughter. It is 
false that the Emperor of Russia has been attacked with a disease of the chest : 
&t is the Empress who has been long afflicted with this disorder, which was 
Drought on by her passionate fondness for dancing. News has arrived here 
of the possibility of French intervention in Spain; and although our Cabinet 
‘would have preferred a contrary course, yet no impediment to it will come from 
Berlin. This will not therefore be a motive for a rupture. The Emperor 
Francis is of the same opinion ; and the Emperor Nicholas, although personally 
@ partisan of Don Carlos, has too much judgment, not to feel that he had better 
confine himself to his good wishes for the Pretender.” 


The revolt of Menemer A 1's Syrian subjects is said to have 
been quelled in a great measure by money, as well as by force of 
arms. The Pacha bought over the chiefs and sacked the rebel- 
lious villages: the suppression of the insurrection. occupied him 
forty days.. Great works are in activity for banking and barring 
the Nile. At present about sixteen thousand men are employed ; 
but Mevemer Axi declares that he will soon have upwards of a 
hundred thousand on the same work. It is expected that a very 
large quantity of excellent cotton-growing land will be saved from 
the river by these operations. 


Unfayourable accounts, dated the 7th of August, have been 
seceived from Trinidad, The Negroes refused to work after the 
; eer et 





day of emancipation; and assembled ‘im ‘great numbers in the 
courtyard of the Government-house. Sir-Greorce Hi11, - the 
Governor, addressed them in a warning and explanatory specch ; 
but they hissed and pelted him. The»troops had been under arms 
from the Ist of August to the 7th. Up to-that time the Negroes 
had not committed any act of violence; but fifty of the ring. 
leaders had been publicly flogged, and sent into solitary confine. 
ment and hard labour. Still the Negroes persisted in refusing 
to work; and wen the vessel which brought this account was 
despatched, were perambulating*the island, holding meetings, and 
delivering harangues on the subject of liberty; on which, how- 
ever, the flogging of their fellows must have tended to confuse 
their ideas. - 

The intelligence from the important colony of Demerara is of 
the same description. The great majority of the slaves refused to 
work on the 2d of August, the 1st having been observed as a day 
of thanksgiving. The efforts of the Governor, Sir James Carw - 
CHAEL Situ, to prevail upon the Negroes to return to their duty, 
were unavailing. Five men and five women were then tried by a 
District Court, and the men were flogged and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, the women to imprisonment only. These 
proceedings appear to have had little effect, and the mutiny con- 
tinued to spread over the colony. 

The great experiment of Emancipation is only in its commence- 
ment. Our readers will recollect that we have uniformly re- 
frained from exulting in the passage of the bill of last year; 
being aware of the ease with which acts of Parliament may be 
purchased by the expenditure of millions, and of the difficuity 
of effecting useful and extensive alterations in the framework of 
society by mere legislation. That the Emancipation Act was 


well-intentioned, we never doubted; but gave the Ministry of the: 


day full credit for the best motives in framing and carrying it. 
That it was also well adapted to bring about the end proposed in 
the best manner, was more thanits admirers could prove ; and as 
yet we know too little ofits actual working to say that it has either 
succeeded or failed. Prospects at present are not the brightest. 
Two things only are certain: the twenty million bribe must be 
paid, and the West Indian sugar-monopoly must also be endured 
for some time longer. 





Che Court. 
Tuer Majesties seem to be leading a very quiet life at Windsor Castle, 
taking occasional rides in the Park and neighbourhood. On Monday, 
the King, accompanied by the Princess Augusta, went to Kew Palace, 
where he dined, and returned to Windsor in the evening. 

On Wednesday, his Majesty, attended as usual by Sir Herbert 
Taylor, arrived in town, and held a Court at St. James’s Palace ; which 
was attended by five noblemen,—namely, Lord Hill, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Palmerston, Lord William Russell, and the Marquis of 
Miraflores, the Spanish Minister, who had an audience to take leave. 
In the afternoon, the King, having given audience to Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Melbourne, and Mr. Charles Grant, returned 
to Windsor. ‘ 





The Metropolis. 

The formal prorogation of Parliament, to the 23d of October, took 
lace on Thursday in the House of Peers; the Duke of Argyll and 
{Lords Brougham and Auckland acting as Commissioners. 

The Committee appointed by the Court of Common Council to 
report upon the Municipal Institutions of the City, with a view to 
assist in their reform, held a meeting on Thursday, to consider the 
answer of the Lord Mayor to a requisition calling upon him to convene 
the Court of Common Council for the discussion of theirreport. The 
answer was not satisfactory ; for his Lordship refused to allow the con- 
sideration of the report to be taken out of its turn, which would not 
come round for some months; but at the same time, he expressed his 
willingness to summon a Special Court, if the Committee would certify 
that they could not agree upon their report until they had obtained the 
opinion of the Common Council. After some discussion, in the course 
of which the conduct of the Lord Mayor was severely commented 
upon, it was agreed that the Chairman of the Committee should write 
to the Lord Mayor, expressing their regret at his refusal of their 
request, and informing him that the question would not be discussed 
during his mayoralty. It is intended to make another application to the 
new Lord Mayor, who will soon come into office. 

The proprietors of East India Stock held a meeting on Wednesday, 
at the India House. Several topics of interest were discussed. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Charles Grant had not signified either his assent to oF 
disapprobation of the vote to the maritime servants of the Company; 
aud some dissatisfaction was expressed at the delay. Mr. St. George 
Tucker, the Chairman, said that, at Mr. Grant’s request, the amount 
required to make good the vote had been calculated and furnished, to 
the Board of Control: it amounted to 1,524,303/. ; while the first 
proposition of the Directors would have entailed an expenditure of only 
204,3307. and their second or amended offer, of 580,440/, In reply to 
some questions relative to the establishment of steam navigation ™ 
India, the Chairman stated, that : r 

His Majesty's Government were about to make a partial experiment by the 
routes to the En hrates, and it had been determined to send a steam-vessel 12 
March next. Notice would be given of this determination to the public 10 . 
day or two, The first a Bombay would be sent in February on 
to proceed to Suez. ‘The King’s Government had supplied one. thing : ech 
has existed no communication from Malta to Suez; which was now to be ee rf 
blished and the question was, if a communication could be formed by ste : 
between India and Suez. The Court of Directors were not anxious to P¥ 
themselves forward in any project without well feeling their way under eee 4 

Sir Charles Forbes having asked for some information relative tot 
late war in India against the Rajah of Coorg, the Chairman aside in 

As to the late war in Coorg, of the commencement and termination of C “8 
they had only received information, he would state, that the East India Co 
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pany had no desire to make unprofitable acquisitions,. The Supreme Govern- 
ment would, he had.no doubt, be enabled to justify the proceedings against the 
Rajah. It wasicertainly to be regretted, that it had been necessary to adopt 
such steps against the ancient ally of the Com » Whose'services had been 
very great, and who was indééd'a ‘most favourite ally; but it ad‘no-doubt been 
fend necessary to take proceedings against him. 

The subject of the equalization cf the sugar-duties was next’ brought 
before the Court by Mr. Fielder; who’ wished to know whatmeasures 
had been taken towards procuring the equalization. The Chairman 
replied, 

A etition had been drawn up by the Court of Proprietors, praying for an 
equalization of the duty on East and» Wést’ India sugars, which Had» been 

resented to Parliament by the President~ of the Board of Control. He had 
fad communication with Mr. Grant on this: subject, as: well as his»predecessor 
jn the chair; and the President of the Board. took.a wam interest'in the 
subject. He believed it would be brought forward next. session, and he ho 
with some success. The adverse feeling, which, existed on, this subject: had 

reatly subsided ; there being no longer that comes of prejudice in favour of 
West India proprietors, who it was-formerly said had a vast property at stake, 
which would be diminished, or annihilated, if the duties on East and West 
sugars were equalized. That ground of opposition could ‘not now be taken, as 
the planters: will receive from Parliament a large compensation in’ another 
shape. He could state, that Mr. Grant was fully alive to the im ce of 
facilitating the agriculture and commerce of India ;. and also to facilitate the’ 
means of obtaining remittances from India, which was a subject:of the greatest 
magnitude in the financial concerns: of! that country. He hoped that he would 
be ready to facilitate measures to. admit on. fair and equal terms East. India 
sugars. 4 

This speech was received. with much satisfaction, and the meeting 
broke up. 

Indications of free trade with China coming into: operation: here are 
beginning to be manifest. The vessel which has:gained the start over 
her competitors is the Columbia, from. Singapore, which has;come into 
the River, bringing 380 chests. of tea to the consignment of Messrs. 
Douglas, Anderson, and Co. This is the first arrival: of the kind in 
Great Britain since the article has been freed! from the monopoly of 
the East India Company ; andnow-that.the intercourse with China and 
Singapore is unrestricted, the latter. settlement will naturally become an 
pe depot for tea, as wellas for ail the otuerproductions of China. 
— Times. 

According to the Mark Lane Express, the average of peas the week 
before last was 36s, lld:; a result which: was occasioned by erroneous 
returns,—that is, by including: foreign: qualities; as those of British 
— with the intent of advancing the duties, to the exclusion of 

urther imports of the article, thus operating-in favour of those who had 
paid the lower rate of duty:. This was again attempted during the past 
week; but, through the vigilance of: the Inspector of Corn: Returns, 
the attempt totally failed, several hundred: quarters: having been struck 
out, and only those of native growth admitted ; which has: had the 
effect of advancing the average from 36s..11d. to 44s. 3d. making a 
difference of 8s. 8d. a quarter.— Herald. 

It is too bad, and has occasioned’ much: complaint in the City, that, 
out of six Commissioners of Bankrupts; the whole-of the business in 
Basinghall Street should have been for more than a week left solely to 
Mr. Williams, owing to the absence of all the other five Commissioners 
at once.— True Sun. 

It is reported that the Woods and Forests officers contemplate 
making the new opening from the Strand to-abut on Plumtree Street. 

At a meeting of workmen, held on Tuesday night, at the. Queen’s 
Arms Tavern, Red Lion Square, it was stated that the'small masters 
who have coalesced with the men, intend to-form-a fund for giving relief 
to the workmen they employin'time of distress. From what trans- 
pired at this meeting, it does not appear that any approximation has yet 
been made towards accommodating the dispute between the great 
masters and their workmen, though the hopes probably of some opera- 
tives present led them to state that the: masters-were beginning to give 
way.— Courter. 

An evening paper of the 25th instant has an advertisement that the 
Pentonville murders and the suicide of Steinberg will be improved (done 
better ?) on the evenings of Sunday the 28th instant and 5th of October, 
by the Reverend David Ruell, at the parish-church of St: Benet Fink, 

‘breadneedle Street! Surely the parochial’ authorities will prevent 
any thing of the sort, if such butchery be really intended’; and’ if not, 
it is incumbent on the parties to be more: explicit.— Times. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, several persons employed as 
shopkeepers, clerks, &c. having applied for their expenses, the Chairman, 

r. Rotch, said it was too bad for persons who received regular wages to 
make such application; and in future, witnesses would be only allowed 
such expenses as they had paid out of their pockets. The expense to the 
county was enormous, and must be reduced. Persons had beer in the 
habit of making a sort of holyday when they had to attend this Court, 
and enjoyed themselves at the expense of the county. Such a practice 
must be put an end to. 

On Thursday, three Trades Unionists were convicted of riotously 
assembling together, and preventing some workmen of Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto, the builders, from going on with their work. They were 
sentenced respectively to twelve, eleven, and ten months’ imprisonment. 

A few days ago, the Honourable George Henry Talbot, brother of 
the Earl o Shrewsbury, was discharged from prison, where he had 
been confined for debt, by an arrangement with his detaining creditor. 
It appeared from a statement made on Thursday in the Insolvent 

ebtors’ Court, that, he had contracted debts since 1827, to the amount 
of 28,0002. although he had a regular income of 3,204l. per annum. 

Robert Nicholls, formerly a letter-carrier in the employ of the 
General Post-office, was committed from Bow Street on Tuesday, to 
be tried at the next Old Baile Sessions, on two chatges of purloining 
money-letters, which it was his duty to deliver, in the months of July 
and October 1830; soon after which, he absented himself from the 
Post-office, and inlisted in the Marines; in which Service he remained 
till his arrest a few days ago. 

The overseers of St. Clement’s came before Sir F. Roe yesterda 
cha and stated, that a Lord, by whom a female had become wit 
child, and the child chargeable to the parish, refused to make any allow- 


-blows: with his stick; when it was taken from, him and broken to 


ance for the child, jalthough the parish had been-put to a very.consider- 
able expense on.account.of it.. Sir F. Roe asked why legal proceed- 
ings had not been adopted to compel the Lord in question to support 
the child? The overseers said they were afraid. to, make the.caption 
of the Lord,ion. account of his pleading his: privilege'as.a; Peer; and 
they wished to. know whether a warrant could. issue against him; as in 
the case of an ordinary individual? Sir F. Roe said, that certainly the 
warrant could issue, and that the Lord could be compelled to pay:the 
amount. of expense incurred. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, Mr. N, Hutchins, a 
Magistrate of Chelsea, was fined twenty shillings, for assaulting an 
omnibus-driver. The case was thus stated by the complainant— 

On Thursday last, the defendant got into his omnibus in St, Paul's Chureh- 
yard to go to Chelsea, He drove there accordingly ; but the defendant refused 
to pay him his fare (sixpence) unless. he set him down at his own door, which 
he refused to do. Within about thirty yards of his residence, he stopped his 
omnibus, and told the defendant that was the nearest to his house he was going. 
Defendant got out, and complainant demanded his fare—sixpence ; which the 
other refused to pay: complainant pressed him for the money, and the defen- 
dant struck him with his stick over the head. The conductor and other 

rsons.came out.of the public-house, and the defendant struck him three more 
ieces. 
Knowing the defendant’s residence, nothing more was done, and he applied for 
an assault warrant against him. 

Mr: White, the Magistrate, was speaking to a gentleman on the 
bench while the case was goingon; and Mr. Hutchins lectured him 
for his-inattention in. these. words—‘ I consider it a great shame for 
you'to talk in this manner about. private affairs when a case is: before 
you. I am a Magistrate myself, and would not do it.” He was 
obliged nevertheless to pay the fine, though he protested against the 
injustice of the sentence. [It is plain that this Mr. Hutchins is not 
fit to be a peace-preserver; he should be made to give place to some 
better-conducted person. ] 


An informer summoned. Richard’ Hughes, a marine-storekeeper, to 
the Marlborough Street office, on Thursday, on a charge of neglecting 
to enter. ina book an account of the purchase of some old’ string and 
bits of rope, value twopence-halfpenny! which it seems he ought to 
have done according to law.. The information, however, fell to the 
ground, in consequence of the word “ buy” being spelt. “ by.””—the 
word being an important one, in, the opinion of: Mr. Conant, the 
Magistrate. The person who sold the rope was hired for the purpose 
by the informer, and entreated the defendant to purchase it, as he pre- 
tended to be in urgent distress. [The real merits of the case had 
nothing to do with: the Magistrate’s decision :. it. was merely the mis- 
spelling of a word: hence we see the discrepancy between law and 
justice. } 

On Thursday, a Mrs. Arnold was charged at this Office with selling 
beer during divine service on Sunday.. She keeps a public-house near 
St. James’s Palace, and made the following defence, 

She was licensed by the Board of Green Cloth, and she thought she had a 
right to be governed by the time of service at the Chapel Royal. Her house 
was in the Palace precincts; and she had several orders to execute on Sundays 
from gentlemen of his Majesty’s Household, King’s messengers, and other 


’ persons holding situations under his who Majesty. expected to: be:served at all 


times. 

Mr. Conant said that'she must be regulated by the time of: divine service:at 
St. James’s Church. 

Mrs. Arnold—* But if his Majesty sends me an order for the supply of his 
household, what am I todo?” : 

Mr. Conant-—‘* Consider the household as the rest’ of the public; and don’t 
serve them in church time.” 

She was then convicted in the penalty of 10s, 

At the Marylebone Office, on Monday, Mr. Henry Macpherson, a 
Scottish artist, who livesin Cirencester Place, New Road, was charged 
with stabbing a Police Sergeant, on Saturday night. A Policeman 
stated, that on that night he saw Mrs. Macpherson standing at her 
door with a child in her arms, calling for assistance, as her husband was 
intoxicated and her life was in danger. The prisoner soon appeared at 
the parlour-window, with a carving-knife in his hand, threatening 
death to any who should enter his house. A crowd soon collected, and 
the prisoner opened the door, armed with a dirk anda pistol. One 
of his children then ran into the street, calling out that his father was 
going to murder him. Three of the Police came up, and were pre- 
paring to force their way into the house, when Macpherson stripped 
off his coat and waistcoat, and standing in the doorway, threatened to 
stab any one who touched him. ' The crowd was now very great, and 
the people declared that there was going to be another Pentonville 
murder. Macpherson told the Policemen that he would let them come 
in, if they would disperse the crowd ; but this was beyond their power. 
At last they advanced upon the prisoner; and he stabbed one of them 
in the side. He was then secured, and taken to the Stationhouse. It 


- was urged in the prisoner’s defence, that he thought a furious mob was 


about to enter his dwelling ; and that he had a check for 20004 in his 
possession, and other property of value which he was determined to 
secure. The child swore that he had not cried ‘* murder,” and was not 
afraid of his father, who treated his family kindly. It appeared that 
he had been drinking; and that he had tried to bribe the Policemen 
to suppress some of the evidence. Finally, he was bound over to take 
his trial. 

Robert Welch, a schoolmaster residing in York Street, Battersea 
Fields, was committed from the Union Hall Office on Monday, on a 
charge of inciting a little boy, one of his scholars, to rob the till of bis 
father, who keeps a shop in Battersea. Some money which had been 
marked by the shopkeeper was found in the prisoner’s possession.. He 
pretended that he had sold the child sweetmeats for the money; but 
the silver stolen was nearly a pound’s worth; and the little boy de- 
clared positively, that the prisoner always scolded him for not bringing 
money, and gave him no sweetmeats. 


At the Lambeth Street Office, on Tuesday, the Reverend Mr. 
Simpson, Chaplain to the Whitechapel Workhouse, was fined ten 
shillings, for violently beating a lad who annoyed him by playing with 
some others before his house. The blows were ‘given with a heavy 
stick ; and left large weals on the child’s back, though it was nearly a 





week since he was beaten. 
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The notorious common informer, old Matthew Hale, while taking 
the number of an omnibus at Hackney, which had been furiously 
driving on Friday se’nnight, was thrown down by the horses suddenly 
starting, and the wheels went in a slanting direction over his legs. He 
was picked up by some of the bystanders, and taken to the house of a 
neighbouring surgeon; who ascertained that his left leg was fractured. 
The drivers and cads set up a shout of exultation at the occurrrence, 
and did not attempt to assist poor Hale.— Herald. 

Mr. Bryant, a tradesman residing in Camberwell, was passing along 
Waterloo Road, about seven on Wednesday evening; and when near 
Humpbrey’s livery-stables, he was hustled by two pickpockets, who 
attempted to rob him. Mr. Bryant, being a powerful man, made re- 
sistance, and the fellows both struck him. At length he was knocked 
down, and his thigh broken. Though there were many persons gathered 
around the spot at the time, they permitted the two fellows to escape. 
Mr. Bryant, who had nearly 200/. about him, was conveyed in a coach 
to the Westminster Hospital. 





The Country. 

There was a large muster of Conservatives at a dinner given in Can- 
terbury on Thursday, to commemorate his Majesty’s gracious declara- 
tion to the Bishops. Lords Winchilsea, Roden, and Maidstone, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Sir Edward Dering, and Mr. Plumptre, were the 
principal persons present. The Morning Post gives a long list of names 
of individuals, about whom the public in general knows but little: 
Sorty-two of them were clergymen. The principal orators were Lords 
Winchilsea and Roden, and Sir Edward Knatchbull. The health of 
the King was received with three times three ; but the Queen’s was given 
by Lord Winchilsea, the Chairman, with “the true Kentish fire.” The 
* House of Lords” was proposed by Sir Edward Dering ; and elicited 
a brief speech in reply from Lord Winchilsea— 

The House of Peers, he granted, were placed in a perilous situation; but 
they were determined, notwithstanding, in defiance of those perils, and in de- 
fence of their constitution, to do their duty. They might fall, and woudd fall, 
he would say, in that defence. ( Cheers.) They felt that they had great and 
important duties to discharge to their country; and whatever the character of 
the difficulties and perils which might arise could be, he would again say that 
they would, fairly and conscientiously, discharge the obligations due of them to 
their country in defence of its institutions. 

Mr. Plumptre had the courage to speak some unpalatable truths to 
the anndeabled parsons. 

There were, he was sorry to say, abuses in the Established religion requiring 
such removal. He wished honestly to speak his opinions on the subject ; and in 
doing so, he referred more particularly to abuses connected with ‘ ploralitiie” 
C ear, hear !” andapplause )—the abuses connected with ‘¢ non-residence ”— 

“ Hear, hear!’ )—and, in some instances, the abuses connected with “ sinecures.” 
me clergymen, he regretted, were overpaid ; while others, and those too who 
laboured hard in the discharge of their duties, and on whom devolved the most 
Pp burdens, were deplorably underpaid. (Much applause, and cries of 
‘* Hear!”) He felt proud to acknowledge the sentiment of the gentleman 
near him, that ‘ the clergy of the present day were the most perfect and effi- 
cient which had ever adorned the Church.” But he spoke his honest opinion 
when he stated, that the Church had suffered much by malappointments, and 
the various other circumstances to which he had alluded. _In other professions, 
they were all aware, no man could rise but by his talents and assiduity ; and 
on this point he would refer them to the case of a lazy farmer; but this was not 
wholly the case in the Church. In the present day, men were apt, they were 
aware, to look below the surface, and for something beyond mere professions 
from the ministers of religion ; and it would therefore be well that they should, 
in looking, not be disappointed: but he was sorry to say, that in some instances 
there were men in the Church who did not act up to the duties and obligations 
of their sacred calling. [Here some confusion arose in various parts of the 
room, and cries of ‘* No, no, no!” mingled with hisses, here and there, pre- 
vailed for some time. 

Lord Roden whined a good deal about the deplorable state of the 
Irish Protestants, and soon afterwards the party separated. In the list 
of names published by the Post, we do not see that of Mr. Gleig—per- 
haps the cleverest man of bis party in Kent. Does the Chelsea ap- 
pointment begin to produce the expected fruits ? 

There is every probability that the venerable Earl of Eldon will visit 
Exeter within a at time ; when he will receive the freedom of the 
eity, voted to him by the Chamber of Exeter, and accept of an invitation 
to dine with a numerous party of the nobility, magistrates, and gentry 
ef Devon and Exeter, by whom the noble Earl's high legal attainments 
and Constitutional principles are held in gréat estimation.-— Woolmer’s 
Exejer Guzette. : ; 

There is a prospect of a musical entertainment being shortly given in 
Newcastle, worthy of the public support. It is under the patronage of 
the Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland, the Duke of Cleveland, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of Durham, and other persons of 
distinction. The evenings of the 2list and 23d of October have been 
fixed for two grand concerts of miscellaneous vocal and instrumental 
music, inthe large Assembly-room. The orchestra will consist of about 
sixty instrumental performers and a numerous and effective chorus, and 
will comprise most of the principal professors and amateurs of the two 
eounties.. The receipts of this entertainment are to be applied in aid 
of the charities of Newcastle and Gateshead.— Tyne Mercury. 

The Earl of Ripon and Sir Robert Smirke the architect were 
expected at Nocton during the present week, to decide on a plan for a 
mansion there, to supply the place of the one lately destroyed by fire. 

The Court-martial on Assistant-Surgeon John Christie, of his 
Majesty’s ship Dublin, terminated at Plymouth on Wednesday, after 
the delivery of an excellent and comprehensive defence, which was 
harm by the Court to be read by Mr. Elworthy, the advocate of 

evonport. The Court found that part only of the charges had 
been proved ; and taking into consideration the particular circumstances 
of the case, they judged that Mr. Christie should lose one year’s rank, 
and be severely reprimanded. 

We have on more than one occasion censured the imperious de- 
meanour and cutting words of Sir James Graham, when on a visit to 
our Dockyard, as First Lord of the Admiralty. It affords us great plea- 
sure to learn, that both in bearing and language, Lord Auckland fur- 
nishes a striking contrast to his predecessor. We are assured that, while 
recently here, in the discharge of his official duties, he won the esteem 
ef all who had occasion to approach him, by the kindness of his man- 
ners and the suavity of his address.—Devonport Independent. 














The splendid Customhouse at Liverpool is far advanced towards 
completion, without the use of a single scaffold-pole. The stones, 
bricks, timber, and mortar, were all raised by steam. This introduction 
of machinery was caused by the workmen having, at the commencement 
of the work, struck for wages. : 

A short time since, a tradesman in Retford was both surprised and 
alarmed at receiving, postage-free, alarge, portentous, and official-look. 
ing letter, with “ Municipal Corporation Commission” printed on it in 
large characters. With a heart palpitating with anxiety, the ample seal 
was broken; when lo! the inclosure proved to be nothing more than a 
London silversmith’s circular, soliciting orders !— Lincolnshire Chronicle, 


The Cornubia steamer, from Gottenburg, which arrived at Hull on 
Sunday week, experienced on Saturday a heavy gale off the Dogger 
Bank. The situation of those on board was one of much inconvenience, 
which was greatly aggravated by the circumstance of their being entirely 
destitute of fresh water; the men who were engaged to fill the casks at 
Gottenburgh having returned them full of sea-water, which they had 
doubtless obtained with greater ease than fresh. It is the intention of 
the master to proceed against the scoundrels who passed upon him this 
cruel hoax.— Hull Advertiser. 

On Thursday week, the villege of Breadlow, Buckingham, was visited 
bya whirlwind which raged with terrific violence. A post-chaise on the 
road was turned quite round, and the rider thrown off the horse a con. 
siderable distance. Chimnies and trees were blown down; a poor man, 
who was milking a cow in a shed, was forced against the wall with such 
violence as to fracture his ribs, and a large wheat-stack was taken off 
the frame and carried into a pool. About six o’clock in the evening, 
the wind became still more terrific. A barn, belonging to Mr. Rack. 
straw, was carried away; and the floor, weighing upwards of two tons, 
wrested from its fastening, and forced into a reversed position. Mr, 
Rackstraw’s son was at the time milking ina cow-shed, when the wind 
completely carried the shed a distance of nearly thirty yards, leaving the 
lad and cows uninjured. In the village of Ivinghoe, damage has been 
occasioned to the amount of 1200/.—Herts County Press. 

The Cambridge Star coach was overturned on Tuesday evening, 
between Buntingford and Royston, two miles from the latter place, 
whilst descending Reed Mill hill. Sir St. Vincent Cotton was 
driving when the accident occurred; and there were at the ime 
four inside passengers, who all escaped unhurt, and ten outsides, 
who were not quite sofortunate. One gentleman received a compound 
fracture of the leg, and his shoulder was dislocated. The coachman 
sprained one of his ancles, which had been previously injured ; but the 
other passengers escaped with some bruises. Several of the travellers 
were conveyed in chaises to Cambridge ; but the principal portion of 
them consented to reenter the coach, which was driven to Cambridge 
by Sir St. Vincent. The accident was occasioned by one of the wheel- 
horses, a most powerful animal, bolting forward when about one-third 
portion of the hill had been descended. Cambridge Chronicle. [The 
passengers who again consented to be driven by Sir St. Vincent Cotton 
deserved to meet with another overturn. We hope. the gentleman 
whose leg was broken will call upon the coach-proprietors in the first 
instance to pay a round sum by way of damages: let them, if they can, 
recover it from that ornament of the aristocracy, their coachman’s 
deputy. ] 

An accident occurred to the Quicksilver coach on Sunday, between 
Lichfield and. Walsall, by which it was overturned ; and one passenger, 
Calloway, the jockey, who rode the winner of the late Doncaster St. 
Leger, had his leg broken. The coachman was also injured, but we 
believe not very seriously.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

A boatman met with his death on Saturday last, at Lyme Handley, 
in a very melancholy manner. He was engaged as steersman, and 
having to pass through a swivel-bridge, another man belonging to the 
crew got off the boat to turn the bridge. Whilst on the bank, the 
steersman amused himself by lading water with his hand upon his com- 
rade, who jokingly cried out, “ You cannot reach me.” ‘“ Cannot 1?” 
replied the steersman; ‘but I soon will;” and took hold of a gun 
which lay in the cabin, with an intention, as is supposed, of merely 
frightening his companion. Unfortunately the muzzle of the gun was 
next the steersman; and in drawing it towards him, something caught 
the lock, and the gun exploded, lodging the contents in the poor man’s 
left breast, who loudly cried out, “ Oh, Lord! murder, murder!” and 
shortly afterwards expired. These facts were sworn to at a Coroner's 
inquest, when a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. —Maccles- 
Sield Courier. 

Some extensive steam corn-mills in the neighbourhood of Chester 
were destroyed by fire on Sunday week: the damage is estimated at 
between five and six thousand pounds. The origin of the fire is not cer- 
tainly known, but is supposed to be the friction of the machinery. 

Harriet, youngest daughter of Mr. Torry, farmer, of Wisbeach, 
died suddenly on the 18th, in consequence it is supposed, of being too 
tightly laced. A Coroner's inquest on the body returned the verdict— 
“« Died by the visitation of God.” 


His Majesty has graciously granted a free pardon to all the surviving 
men, who, together with Jeremiah Brandreth, were condemned at 4 
special assizes held in Derby during the reign of terror of Castlereagh. 
It will be recollected these men were seduced into crime by the in- 


| famous spy Oliver, and then sentenced to death by his still more in- 


famous employers. It is thought there are ten of these unhappy men 
still alive. Such an act of grace cannot fail to endear our beloved So- 
vereign to the heart of every Briton.—Derby Reporter. [If the King 
acts in this instance on the recommendation of Lord Duncannon, it will 
tend to endear the Minister to his fellow-countrymen, quite as much as 
the Monarch to his subjects. ] : 

At an early hour on Monday morning, the inhabitants of the town of 
Hockerill, near Atterbury, in Essex, were thrown into alarm, by an 
assemblage of the farmers’ labourers belonging to Hockerill and its 
vicinity, who had discontinued working, on account of a determination 
which the principal part of the farmers in the vicinity of Hockerill an 
Atterbury had come to, to reduce the labourers’ wages one shilling pet 
week, viz. those men who were married and had families, received a 
shillings per week ; single men, six shillings. Immediately that (h¢ 
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determination of the farmers to reduce their men’s wages was known, 
large mobs of the peasantry assembled, and proceeded to where men 
were at work in the fields ploughing, and compelled them to discon- 
tinue labour, leaving the ploughs and horses in the fields. It was the 
jntention of the farmers to call a public meeting, to adopt some means 
to stay the great excitement that existed in the town and vicinity of 
Hockerill.— True Sun. 

Upwards of a hundred prisoners were brought before the Manchester 
Magistrates on Monday ; and though none of the charges involved any 
serious offence against tke laws, a melancholy exhibition of drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct on the Sabbath-day was presented. Mr. 
Thomas, the Deputy- Constable, reported to the Magistrates, that such 
was the increase of dissipation on the Sunday, that all the officers of the 
Manchester establishment were inadequate to the task of keeping the 
peace, and clearing the streets of drunkards. The bench accordingly 
expressed a determination to treat such offenders with the utmost rigour ; 
and a great number were forthwith fined 10s., or committed, in default 
of payment, to the House of Correction for six days.—Liverpool Paper, 

At Wolverhampton Police-office, on Monday last, ten of the in- 
habitants of Willenhall entered into recognizances to appear at the 
Sessions on a charge of misdemeanour for baiting two bulls in the 
streets of thattown. It appeared that more than the usual cruelty was 
displayed on this occasion, as one of the bulls died in the night after 
being baited. His carcass was purchased by a butcher for 20s., who 
poiled it for his pigs, ten of which died after eating it.— Wolverhampton 
Chronicle. : 

It is stated in the North Devon Journal, that a large mow of hay on 
the farm of Mr. George, in the parish of Parkam, was destroyed by 
fire last week. A man who was formerly a servant on the farm, and 
and who has just been discharged from gaol for robbing his master, has 
been examined before the Magistrates at Bideford, and remanded. 

Further disclosures are likely to be made relative to the murder of 
Mr. Ashton by the Unionists. At the next Assizes, several other par- 
ties impl'cated in it, besides Schofield, will be placed at the bar for trial. 
— Manchester Courier. 





IRELAND. 


Mr. O'Connell has put forth another Letter to the People of Ire- 
land, written in a very spirited and lively manner. It commences with 
an allusion to Lord Brougham’s speech at Inverness— 

“ Fellow Countrymen—I have avowed myself a Ministerialist! I have 
since read Lord Brougham’s speech at Inverness. It 1s a hard thing to swallow 
—a desperate gulp it is there I have swallowed it--and I am, I believe, 
a Ministerialist still. 

“But how? Aye, that is the question. In what way, and how far am I 
a Ministerialist ? Why, just so far as may be useful to Ireland, and not one inch 
beyond. I do not belong in any respect to the Do-little Administration, which, 
according to Lord Brougham was Lord Grey’s Administration of last session ; 
neither will I have any connexion with the Do-less Ministry, which, it seems, is 
to be Lord Brougham’s Ministry of the next session. Why, then, do I avow 
myself a Ministeralist ? 

“ For two reasons. 

“ The first is, that I pay very little attention to any thing Lord Brougham 
says. He makes a greater number of foolish speeches than any other man of 
the present generation. There may be more nonsense in some one speech of 
another person; but in the number, in the multitude of foolish speeches, Lord 
Brougham has it hollow. I would start him ten to one, aye fifty to one, in 
talking nonsense and flatly contradicting himself, in one dozen of off-hand dis- 
courses, against any other ‘ pretty prattler in pantaloons’ now living. 

‘* But it is pitiful, it is melancholy, that a man who ought at least to affect 
to wear Solomon’s fabled bonnet of wisdom, should prefer to put on the fuols’ 
cap over his Chancellor’s wig, and run riot through the isle to demonstrate with 
what little of steady sense the judgment-seat may be occupied. 

. ‘* The second aud the better reason is, that it is the duty of the Popular party 
in Ireland not to give the Ministry any excuse for continuing their unjust par- 
tiality to the Orange faction, or their unjust oppression of Ireland.” 

The mental and physical imbecility, and furious bigotry of the 
Orange faction, are then exposed and denounced. 

“In plain truth there never was a party more destitute of moral, or mental, 
or even physical force ; because even in the last, which they have only in com- 
mon with other brute animals, they are so numerically inferior to the Liberal 
Protestants and Catholics of Ireland, that they cannot possibly continue their 
eareer of paltry but irritating insolence, unless actually protected, and, indeed, 
assisted, in that criminal career by the police and military. 

“ As to mental qualification for power—Heaven help the dunderheads! Even 
the talented writers for the Mail, who derive their intellect from another and a 

tter source, are quite incompetent to enliven the dulness and the everlasting 
et of the stupid Orange would-be orators. The genuine atrocity of 

bloody bigotry shines through the dismal nonsense of their orations; but they 
cannot enrich or even diversify them with one sentiment, or even one phrase, 
showing either taste, talent, or information. The Orange faction is certainly, 
1n point of intellect or understanding, the most deplorably degraded that ever 
excited the contempt and scorn of mankind. 

“ Then, as to their moral qualities—what ace they? The preaching up of 
wholesale proscription, massacre, and extermination. They call themselves 
Christians—they preach up doctrines almost too bad for the eternal Enemy of 
mankind to suggest to human depravity. Bayonets and blood, bayonets and 
blood, form their texts and commentary. Their laymen vie with their parsons 
in ruthless atrocity; and it becomes doubtful which of the two are the more 
Teady to preach rapine, murder, and desolation. The infernal spirit of religious 
Persecution reigns over the whole, and renders the Irish Orangeists the most 
depraved, as well as the most despicable, of the human race.” 

Mr. O'Connell reminds his countrymen that their own misconduct 
may drive the Government to coalesce with the Orange party: he 
therefore counsels them ‘to aid Ministers, whom the Orange party are 
now thwarting. He proposes that every assistance shall be given to 
the Commissioners on their inquiries as to the amount of the popula- 
tion of the various sects; and recommends that a copy of the account 
which the Catholic priests furnish to the Cummissioners, shall be sent 
: Mr. O'Dwyer, in Dublin. He also recommends that petitions 
should be got up in every town for Corporate Reform. 

“T would wish that in every corporate town there should be a petition drawn 
up, detailing all, or if that be not possible, several of the most prominent of the 
of Pn aaa monopoly of civic rights, the artiality in the administration 
ti Justice, the pecuniary exactions, and other villanies, in which our corpora- 

ons abound. Let me ask as if I were suing for a personal favour, that some 
one, tWO, or more persons—or, to choose, that a Liberal Club—should, in each 








corporate town, pr pire, as specdi y <8 possible, 2 petition in the form I thas 
suggest, and get it signed without delay. I should be delighted to have one 
hundred such petitions to present on the first, the very first day of next session. 
They would furnish an excellent commentary on the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Corporate Inquiry—if that report ever appears; and, what is more 
important, they would supply the place of that report, if it shall be, as one has 
reason to fear, suppressed.” ; : 

In conclusion, he promises a letter on the subject of Tithes, and 
again triumphs over the Orange faction— 

* T cannot conclude without congratulating you, my fellow countrymen, om 
the miserable and contemptible dinghy made by the Orangeists at their meetings 
in Dublin, and especially on their total inability to state one rational or evem 
colourable grievance wider which ap labour, and of which they ought justly 
to complain. I congratulate you on the eternal stupidity of the Reverend—aye, 
the Reverend ! !—Mortimer O’Sullivan, who christened himself that Mortimer, 
although Father Flannery, the parish priest of Clonmel, duly baptized him by 
the more euphonious name of Mortough. I congratulate you on the prosi 
dulness of Dr. Boyton, and the more racy absurdity of a ferocious bellwether 
a person styled Mr. Butt. People of Ireland, these men are playing our game, 
unless we ourselves spoil it. They are quarrelling with that species of power by 
which alone they have been hitherto sustained against the people.” 

The Jrish Conservatives and Orangemen have been making a prodi- 
gious fuss about a meeting which was summoned by the Reverend 
Marcus Beresford to assemble on Monday last, at Cavan. Between 
thirty and forty thousand men—no women or children— were expected 
to attend: but the whole affair prove a miserable failure; for not 
more than five or six hundred individuals, according to the Dublin Even- 
ing Post, including women and children, made their appearance. The 

“vening Mail, however, estimates the numbers at twelve thousand! 
Not asingle Peer was present; the principal persons being Colonel 
Clements, Mr. Lucas Clements, Mr. Beresford himself, the Reverend 
John Martin, and the notorious Orangeman Samuel Gray of Ballybay. 
Mr. Beresford and Mr. Martin were the principal orators; but Mr. 
Gray delivered the most emphatic speech: it had also the advantage of 
being brief. He said, in reference to his associates in Monaghan, 
“ Weare best prepared with arms and ammunition ; and if a storm should 
arise, you have only to give the signal, and we shall be at your backs 
in an instant.” The reporter of the Dublin Evening Post says, that 
Marcus Beresford’s harangue was “ bloody and trucuient in the extreme.” 
The men camearmed with sticks: one of them carried a pole painted 
orange and blue; but no flags or banners were exhibited. The meeting 
was conducted and separated in peace. 

A number of Irish landlords, among whom are the Earls of Charle- 
mont and Ranfurly, Colonel Verner, Mr. Charles Brownlow, the 
Bishop of Kilmore, and Lord Clancarty, have agreed to take upon 
themselves the payment of tithe due from their tenants. 

There is reason to believe that the noblemen and gentlemen whe 
have taken upon themselves to pay the clergy their tithes, will have some 
difficulty in collecting the amount from their tenants, especially those 
who by voting against the Irish Tithe Bill have prevented any vllevia- 
tien of the burden. The Dublin correspondent.of the Times writes— 

«* The farmers and peasantry will be quite as little inclined to pay tithes to 
the landlord as to the parson; and if the former insist on it, he may find 
result to be, the placing his collateral levy (the rent) in danger, instead of 
being able, in the capacity of its collector, to effect at the same time an addi~ 
tional one on account of the parson. agg | a poor tenant will be heard to say 
throughout Ireland, as I heard one poor fellow, when the double demand was 
brought home last year to his cabin-door by a mutual agent of the rector and 
the landlord—‘ Troth, Sir, I'll pay you the rint as usual with pleasure,—why 
not ?—but I darn’t pay you (or anybody) the tithe, at all, at alli So, plase y’r 
Honour, don’t mix the two, or you may be the death of me!’ The parsons 
hitherto could not afford to dispense with their tithes, and hence the ‘ war to 
the knife,’ which ensued. Perhaps the landlord may henceforth afford to be so 
much out of pocket (that is, as long as the system of forcible contribution to the 
Establishment last): if not, we shall doubtless still witness the practical system 
of ‘ war to the knife’ perpetually in activity as an essential accompaniment to 
the professional promulgation of ‘ peace on earth and good will to men,’ Lord 
Lorton has undertaken to pay the tithes due on his extensive estates (which 
extend into twelve parishes in the counties of Roscommon and Sligo) from the 
1st of November last. His Lordship and his Conservative friends of course 
know what they are about in thus taking up this Liberal position; but I for one 
shall be very much surprised if they do not find the usurious premium of fifteen 
per cent., which they evidently grasp at, a losing concern.” 

Dean Carter, who owns the tithes of Ballymore in the county of 
Armagh, has given notice that he will sue for all tithe due to him on 
the Ist October. This notice has excited much indignation among the 
farmers and peasantry. A correspondent of the Belfast Northera 
Whig thus addresses the parishioners in reference to it— 

‘* If I be sued, and I find I have good legal grounds of defence, I will meet the Proc- 
torincourt. If I am defeated, I will, peaceably and quietly, and unresictingly, let 
the Jaw take its course; but gold, bank-notes, silver, or copper, as and for tithes, I 
never will pay. If my goods or cattle are distrained, I will not bid a penny for them, 
when set up to auction. If my neighbour’s goods or cattle are set up to be 
sold by auction for tithes, I will not bid for, them; nor will 1 even bid for, or bay any 

| thing distrained for tithes; and simply for this reason—because the law does not re- 
quire, nor can ay law compel me to act otherwise. But mind this, good pcople of 
Ballymore, I dou’: desire you or any of you to act in this matter as I mean to act: do 
just as you please, only act in a legal and peaceable manner. And now, from tithe- 
parsons, procte:s attornies, bailiffs, and drivers, God seud us all a safe deliveranes,” 

Several of the tenantry of Lord Mandeville, resident in the manor 
of Kernan, near Portadown, haying fallen into arrear of rent from the 
depression of trade, the low price of produce, and other circumstances, 
had their crops lately put under seizure by his Lordship’s order. This 
was deemed a harsh measure by some: of the peasantry, at a season 
when the poor man’s labour is just about to become productive; and 
their irritation was increased by placing two watchmen, locally named 
“ dieters,” on the premises of each individual, to whom the tenant was 
obliged to pay a considerable sum daily for their trouble in guarding 
his property. On the night of Saturday (30th ult. ), “the Downshire 
boys,” the Rockite legislators of the district, congregated in numbers 
and surrouiled the houses where the watchmen were stationed. They 
ordered them to come out; the owners of the houses vainly remon- 
strated; the mien having been severely beaten were dismissed with 
threats of worse treatment if they engaged again in such an employ- 
ment. The Police have been busily engaged in search of the authors 
of this illegal act, we are informed, without much success. Their con- 
federacy is suid to be extensive.—Irish Northern Herald. 





An investigation took place on Wednesday week, in Ballina, relative 


, to an attempt to poison Captain Long, of the Seventy-first Regiment. 
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It. appears that Captain Long, on Sunday evening, finding “himself 
unwell, sent a relation for an ounce of Epsom salts to an apothecary’s 
shop; who returned shortly afterwards and mixed the medicine, 
The Captain seeing the salts look rather muddy, and a scum floating 
on the top, conceived a dislike:to the medicine, and took only a-small 
uantity of it; when instantly a violent vomiting ensued. ir. Gar- 
ner was immediately sent for, who administered with success the 
necessary antidotes, which allayed the vomiting ; and, on analyzing the 
stuff, it contained a large quantity of corrosive sublimate. The facts 
being peeve’, the Magistrates conceived it their duty to: commit a re- 
spectable young friend of the Captain's; and the affair is likely to be 
brought before the public at the next Assizes.— Roscommon’ Gazette. 
The Innisfail steam-boat, which plies between Dublin and‘ Cork, 
took fire one day last week, while moored neared the Steam-packet 
(Office in the latter, town, in consequence of some rags in the hold be- 
coming ignited. Parties of the Forty-third and Fifth Regiments, 
stationed at Cork, with Lord Charles Wellesley:and several other 
officers, were yery active in their exertions to extinguish the fire; 
which they effected after some time. The:damage is estimated at 


SCOTLAND. 

Earl Grey spent the greater part of the Tuesday and Wednesday 
following the great dinner, in visiting the public places in Edinburgh. 
On ‘Wednesday evening, he attended a concert which was given in 
the Pavilion on Calton Hill, for the benefit of the* public charities. 
The concert was also attended by Lord Durham, Mr. Abercromby, 
Sir John Campbell, Mr. Jeffrey, and Mr. J. A. Murray. On Thursday, 
Earl Grey visited Lord Roseberry, at Dalmeny. He declined an in- 
vitation to Glasgow, where it had been resolved to present him 
with the freedom of the city in a gold box: the reason assigned by 
Earl Grey for not going to Glasgow, was, that it would be out of his 
power to go to Hamilton Palace, as had formerly been expected. 

Lord Brougham left Edinburgh on Wednesday the 17th, on his 
journey to the South. On passing through Harwick, he was presented 
with a burgess-ticket at the Town-hall; where he shortly addressed the 
assembled inhabitants. He reached Carlisle on Thursday evening, and 
etsy to Brougham Hall. On Wednesday the 24th, he arrived in 

ndon. 

Lord Brougham disappointed his admirers in Perth by proceeding 
South on Friday to Blair- Adam through Fife, in place of taking Perth in 
his way from Dundee. His Lordship had no addition to his civic honours 
to receive here, as he has beena burgess of Perth since 1800. That year, 
he attended the Circuit Court of Justiciary here as an advocate, in the 
suite of Sir Patrick Walker; and boasted long afterwards that one 

uinea was the amount of his fees on that occasion. Whether the 
Magistrates of the day had had a prescience of the future fortunes of 
the young pleader, or what services he then rendered or engaged to per- 
form for the community, we know not ; but the records of the city that 
bear, that Henry Brougham, advocate, was that year enrolled a burgess 
of the Fair City.—Perth Courier. 

Lord Durham left Edinburgh on Thursday the 18th. 





The Edinburgh Scotsman has furnished a fuller report of Sir John 
Campbell’s speech at the grand dinner, than appeared in the London 


journals. Some passages in it, which refer to the necessity of further 
Law Reforms, deserve to be extracted. 

* I hold it to be of the last importance for the welfare and happiness of society, that 
the laws should be simple and certain, adapted to existing cireumstances, and suited to 
the spirit of the age; that the administration of justice should not only be pure and 
impartial, but that it should be expeditious and cheap. My acevssion to office lias only 
stimulated my ardour for legal reform ; as I conceive that the best mode of enforcing 
obedience to the law is to amend it, and thereby to make it re: p2cted and beloved, In 
England, from a horror of any change of the law, and a forgettuiu.ss of the maxim that 
Time is the greatest innovator, the law and legal establishments had beceme wholly 
unsuitable to the actual state of society. It may be thought by the inexperienced that 
legal reform is an easy task, and that you have only to show a better system in order 
to its being adopted as readily as the impelling of vessels through the water by steam, 
which has contributed to render this bly so or lighting by gas, which 
has rendered this hall so brilliant. But they little know, who never tried, what it is to 
encounter the oppositiow of individuals, and of classes of mon, who have an interest in 
the perpetuation of abuses, or the honest prejudices of the ignorant and bigotted.” 

Much had been done, notwithstanding the obstinate resistance of 
the interested and the ignorant. 


“ The criminal law, formerly the most ferocious in Europe, has beeu made humane 
and discriminating. By the abolition of barbarous forms, the transfer of real property 
has, become more simple and economical. A debt may now be sued for without in- 
curring costs many times the amount of the sum'in coutroversy; and instead of an 
equity suit enduring for some generations, there are no longer any arrears iu the Court 
of Chancery. But much remains to be done in every department of the law, and in 
each great division of the empire. As England, Scotland, and Ireland, are now in- 
separably united, in my humble judgment the grand object should be to assimilate as 
much as possible their laws and institutions, and to have one uniform code for the whole 
nation. With this view, each division should borrow from the others what has been 
found most beneficial. You have adopted jury trial from Eugland ; and as you become 
more familiar with it, as it is more skilfully managed, the more you will approve of it. 
Before long, you may think it advisable to have coroners in every county, to investi- 
gatecases of suspicious death; and you may find that the English law of entails suffi- 
ciently provides for the continuance of great families, while it avoids the approaching 
evil of almost all the land in the kingdom being rendered inalienable. Scotland can 
amply repay what she may borrow. I hope that, when the country gentlemen of 
England visit this country, and find that by the experience of centuries and the una- 
nimous voice of the whole community the registration of deeds renders the titie to land 
more simple and more secure, notwithstanding what their attornies may tell them, 
there will soon be a general register-office in London as well as in Edinburgh. The 
advantages which Scotland derives from possessing in every county a permanent 
tribunal for the administration of justice in ordinary causes, presided over by a learned, 
enlighted, and independent judge, ought soon to establish local courts in England, 
Upon the Scotch law of arrest for debt, (I hope with considerable improvements,) 1 
have myself framed a bill which has been twice introduced into the House of Commons 
with applause, and which I doubt not before long will receive the sanction of the 
Legislature. I most bitterly regret the delay which has arisen in carrying through this 
measure ; for while I am aware of the evil of legislating hastily on subjects of perma- 
nent importance, I cannot sufficiently deplore the continuance of acknowledged abuses, 
such as the present law of arrest for debt in England, which puts every man’s liberty 
in the power ofthe most unprincipled or the most vindictive of maukind.” 

He also eulogized the Church and Universities of Scotland, and (by 
implication) censured those of England. 

“ You have a Church Establishment in accordance with the belief and the feelings of 
the great majority of the inhabitants, which, while it affords religious instruction, not 
only to populoas cities, but to the remotest districts of the country, wholly incapablé 
of obtaining the comforts of religion by voluntary efforts, imposes no disability, and 
with a few exceptions (which I trust will soon cease to exist) imposes no burdeus upon 
any of those who dissent from its doctrines, You have Universities where literature 
and science flourish; where there are teachers the worthy ors of F and 
of Black; and where literary and scientific distinctions may equally be obtained by all 











without difference of religious. creed —without requiring any profane mockery, or an 
violation of couscience, to entitle young men who study there to engage in the generoug 
race of academical distinction.” 

Upwards of 1701. was received in sixpences from persons who visited 
the Pavilion. Last Monday, considerable progress hal been made in 
taking it down. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

The Morning Herald of yesterday furnishes the following letter from 
a Glasgow correspondent. The writer appears to be a sensible person; 
and we have reason to believe that he gives a correct representation of 
the state of public feeling in the West of Scotland. 

‘* Here (in Glasgow) as in Edinburgh, the Grey Dimmer forms almost the 
exclusive topic of conversation ; and among the independent portion of society 
—among that class which keeps aloof from being identified with any political 
sect or party, the general impression is, that the late dinner has not by an 
means tended to elevate the present Ministry in public estimation. Exceptag 
a compliment to Earl Grey, it has been in every other respect a failure; and it 
is a fact, that Lord Brougham was never estimated of so little value as he hag 
been at this Edinburgh festival. His commonplace harangue, now that the 
people have time and opportunity to examine it, is pronounced almost by coms 
mon consent to be a production in every respect miserable. His flummery 
about ‘ the King, his master,’ is laughed at outright ; and the circumstance of 
his speeches at the various places in Scotland being almost duplicates of each 
other, has given the people a very meagre idea of his mind and of its resources, 

** The absence of | th Duke of Hamilton at the dinner, where he was to have 
presided, is a good deal talked of, and variously accounted for. It is believed 
to be all nonsense about the glare of gas-light; and it is broadly hinted that 
some intrigue or other was set on foot to keep the noble Duke away. It is re. 
marked that a certain Lord was at Hamilton Palace a few days before the 
dinner: and no very favourable conclusion is drawn from that circumstance. 

‘*¢ The manly and straightforward bearing of the Earl of Durham, which all 
men acknowledge, however they may be opposed to him in sentiment, has wou 
him golden opinions; and a requisition has been presented to the Chief Magis. 
trate of this city to-day, most respectably signed, requesting that a public meet- 
ing should be convened to consider of the propriety of inviting Lord Durham 
to a public dinner in Glasgow. The requisition has been acceded to; and 
Bailie Gilmour, as senior Magistrate, has called a meeting of the citizens for the 
purpose above-named for Wednesday next. It is not expected that any opposi- 
tion will be offered. The meeting will no doubt be a very respectable one, and 
the example of Glasgow will oy operate in such a matter very extensively, 
It is anticipated that the noble Earl will not refuse the invitation ; and it is re~ 
solved, in the event of his acceptance, that the entertainment shall be on a scale of 
ey magnitude. The — room in the city will not, it is supposed, hold 

alf the applicants. The Trades Hall willaccommodate about 800 ; and there 
is no doubt, if the noble Earl accepts the compliment, that the hall will at least 
be filled to overflowing. 

“« The state of public feeling in this part of Scotland is decidedly opposed ta 
the stand-still policy of the Lord Chancellor; and there are several great ques- 
tions about which the Scotch threaten to try the pulse of the Parliament in the 
next session, and without much delay. There is a strong feeling in favour of 
Triennial Parliaments and vote by Ballot, and extension of the suffrage would 
also be a popular measure here. The opinion in favour of Triennial Parlia- 
ments especially is very general and decided.” 

Lord Cringletie’s state of health has led to his resignation, and the 
Solicitor-General succeeds to his vacant gown. Although Mr. Cock- 
burn’s successor is not yet appointed, we believe that we run very little 
hazard of error if we name Mr. John Cunninghame, advocate, as all but 
nominated to his office. — Scots Times. 

The following particulars of the last illness of Mr. Blackwood, the 
celebrated publisher, are from the Edinburgh Evening Courant. ‘ Mr. 
Blackwood had been confined almost entirely to bed for the last four 
months, from the progress of a tumour of a most malignant nature, and 
which proved beyond the reach of either medical or surgical skill. He 
was attended throughout his illness by his attached friend, Mr. D. M. 
Moir of Musselburgh, with the able assistance of Professors Thomson 
and Syme, and of Mr, Liston. Nothing could exceed the fortitude 
and composure which Mr. Blackwood exhibited throughout the progress 
of his intractable malady ; and until nature became exhausted, within a 
few days of his death, his mind possessed all its wonted cheerfulness. 
As a man and aChristian, his character left little to be desired, and the 
memory of his many virtues will ever be cherished by all who enjoyed 
his private friendship. As the projector of the periodical which bears 
his name, Mr. Blackwood may well be considered as a distinguished 
public character, under whose auspices the fame of Scottish genius has 
been carried to the remotest corners of the earth.” 





Miscellaneous. 

The Report of the select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to examine the papers respecting Sinecure Offices, contains 
a view of the progress that has been made towards the total abolition 
of sinecures. In the year 1810, it appears, there were in existence 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions 242 sinecure offices ; the total net 
income of which amounted to 297,095/. At present there are 100 ollices 
of a similar description; the total net emoluments of which amount 
to 97,803,—a diminution in that period of 200,000 per annum. It 
further appears, that, in 1810, of 297,095 of then existing sinecures, 
provision had been made for their prospective abolition to the extent of 
88,3471. ; and that of the 97,808/. of sinecures now subsisting, a similat 
prospective provision has been made to the extent of 81,984l. ; so that 
(in the words of the Report) “‘ the amount of sinecures, for the ulti- 
mate abolition of which no Parliamentary enactment has provided, 1s 
already reduced from nearly 200,000 per annum, as it stood in 1810, to 
less than 17,000/. per annum.” And even this small annual burden, if 
the recommendations of the Report are carried into effect (of whick 
there can be very little doubt) will be altogether removed.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Blackburne and Mr. Parkes the Chairman and Seeretary of the 
Corporation Commission, are now engaged in a tour to the corporate 
towns, for the purpose of revising the returns made by the Commis- 
sioners, previous to the completion of the report, which it is understood, 
will be ready to be submitted to Parliament early in the approaching 
session.— Globe. ? 

Mr. Stephen, the Colonial Counsel, has been appointed Assistant 
Under-Secretary of the Colonial Department. Py 

A material alteration is about to take place in the mode of appointing 
to clerkships in the Treasury. Instead of absolutely appointing, 4S 
heretofore, one person to the vacancy, the Premier will nominate three 
candidates, who will be subjected to a strict examination by some com- 
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petent officer, probably the Under Secretary, and the clerkship will be 
conferred on the.gentleman who shall prove himself the best qualified. 


— Globe. 


The Fenwick, a vessel of 250 tons, is about to be despatched by 
Government to Bermuda. This vessel conveys a number of gentlemen 
-who have been appointed to different posts in the colony under the 
Slave Ewancipation, Act. 

Robert Willimott, Esq., whose death was announced on Tuesday, 
was a sinecurist of no ordinary calibre. He had, we believe, an an- 
nuity of 3001. per annum, as Secretary to the late Lord Liverpool, 
and also held the several sinecure offices of Receiver-General of the 
Post-office, at an annual salary of 800/.; also Receiver- General of the 
Excise, at 1,0002. per annum; and also Secretary to the Cinque Ports. 
—True Sun. 

Sir Charles Wetherell is at present at Wisbaden. The facetious 
knight went to Ostend by the steam-boat, and from thence to Bruges. 
Sir Charles departed from thence in his own carriage, attended by an 
English servant; he stopped a few days in Brussels, took a peep at 
Spa and Aix-la- Chapelle, places he had not visited for many years. 
He embarked on the Rhine at Cologne; and if the time permits, he 
will visit his friend the Duke of Cumberland, who, accompanied by 
the Dutchess and the Ex-Whipper-in of the House of Comnions, are 
at present at one of the watering-places in Germany. 

Earl Spencer left his seat at Althorp on Monday, on a visit to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Wiseton Hall, in Nottingham. His 
Lordship’s health, considering his advanced life, is in a very improved 
state; indeed, so strong is the noble Lord, that during the present 
month he has been paying a tour of visits to his son-in-law, Lord 
Lyttleton, at Hagley, and to Mr. Poyntz, at Cowdray Park. At 
Hagley he met his nephew, the Duke of Devonshire, who had just 
arrived from a visit to the Earl of Stamford at Enville Hall. Lord 
Althorp has been at Wiseton since Saturday: his Lordship was staying 
in Northampton when the Edinburgh festival took place, and he did 
not contemplate entertaining company at Wiseton during the races at 
Doncaster.— Morning Chronicle. 

Sir Francis Burdett has been entertaining a party of sporting friends 
at his seat, Draycot, Lincolnshire, with partridge-shooting. Mr. J. W. 
Croker has been among the visiters.— Herald. 

Notwithstanding the close connection for many years past, of the 
Grosvenor family with the turf, Touchstone is the Fest horse belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Westminster that has ever won the St. Leger. 
General Grosvenor arrived in town express to inform the noble Mar- 
quis of the success of his horse: with which his Lordship was much 
gratified.— Herald. [Touchstone is almost the only horse Lord West- 
minster ever had that deserved to win. His Lordship has lately been 
taking some pains with his breed of racers, and looking after his 
jockies and trainers. } 





The celebrated speech of the Duke of York in 1825, is known to 
have rendered the zeal of the Orangemen in Ireland quite incandescent, 
and to have hastened on that reaction which compelled the Government 
to emancipate the Catholics. We would recommend the High Church 
party to keep this example in view, lest a similar result be the conse. 
quence of their present zeal. When they insist so strenuously and so 
boisterously upon the excellence of the Establishment, they must ex- 
pect that the Dissenters will contend with equal zeal for the voluntary 
principle; and, as the declaration of the Duke of York was a ‘step in 
the emancipation of the Catholics, it is not impossible that the decla- 
ration ascribed to the King may be the forerunner of the separation of 
Church and State, for which the Dissenters plead.— Courier. 

Of the present bench of Bishops, 12 have not been translated at all, 
13 have been translated once, and one only has been ‘translated twice ; 
and the average time during which the present possessors have held 
their sees is eight years and eight months. Since the restoration there 
have been, exclusive of the present bench, 242 Bishops; of whom 148 
were never translated, 71 were translated once, 22 twice, and one three 
times. The average holding of a see for that period is something 
above ten years. 

Samuel Austin, the brother of William Austin, the protégé of the 
late Queen Caroline, has addressed a long letter to the True Sun, 
complaining that he can get no more precise information respecting his 
brother, who went of his own accord to reside in Italy six years ago, 
than that he is now insane, and in a lunatic asylum in that country, 
kept by a person named Dufour. As against the executors of Queen 
Caroline, Dr. Lushington and Sergeant Wilde, he has no cause of 
complaint; for it appears from his own statement and the correspond- 
ence he publishes, that the money left by the Queen for the benefit of 
William Austin is invested in the Funds in that person’s name, and the 
Interest of it is regularly remitted through Coutts’s to Mariettis’ the 
bankers of Milan, to be at his disposal ; and that since his insanity, Dr. 
Lushington has become personally responsible for the payment of some 
excess of expenditure above his income. Samuel Austin’s inquiries 
Seem to have generally received attention from Dr. Lushington, Messrs. 
Coutts, and also Marrietti; though the information given by the latter 
is not so explicit as it might be. Messrs. Vizard and Leman, the 
solicitors, to whom Dr. Lushington has referred Samuel Austin, have 
written to Milan for further information ; but none as yet is forthcom-. 
ing, though several months have elapsed. Whatever cause for anxiety 
there may be to the brothers and mother of William Austin, there 
appears no ground for suspicion of unfair dealing. The Italian 
bankers being merely money agents, may not be able of themselves to 
‘furnish the information desired, and perhaps cannot readily gain it from 
the parties who should give it; which. would account for the delay, 

amuel Austin’s circumstances unfortunately prevent him from 
undertaking a journey to Italy himself; but the publication of his 
‘statement may induce some benevolent traveller, or resident in Milan, 
‘to assist his inquiries ; and it is with this view we allude to the subject. 

Signor Spagnoletti, the talented Leader of the Italian Opera, is no 
more. On Sunday the 14th ult., he was seized with paralysis, which 
Tendered him speechless, though his mental faculties were preserved 
until Tuesday last, the 23d; when, at half-past one a.m., death puta 
Period to his sufferings. Signor Spagnoletti was born at Cremona, 
ewhere he received his musical education; but thiscity not affording suf- 


! ficient scope for his abilities, he left it when very young, and travelled 
through Italy, playing at all the principal cities. He resided at Milam 
for some time, and met with considerable patronage; after which he 
went to Naples, and it was there his talents were fully appreciated, and 
he gained the reputation of being the first violinist of the day. En~= 
couraged by his success, he resolved on visiting this country; hete 
his superior abilities were soon acknowledged by all compe~ 
tent judges, which was fully proved by his having the appointment o£ 
first violin or leader of the Italian Opera; which situation he filled for 
so many years with entire satisfaction to the subscribers of the Opera 
and the public generally. He afterwards became a member of tha 
Philharmonic Society, and one of the leaders of their band. The very 
delicate expression, the perfect intonation, and fulness and richness o£ 
tone, for which he was so particularly famed, were, as we are informed 
by a gentleman who heard him playing only two days before his last 
attack, unimpaired; and though suffering then from extreme debility, 
the violin seemed to inspire him with renewed energy, and while he 
was playing he appeared quite another being. As a private member o£ 
society, Signor Spagnoletti was no less deserving of eulogy than in hie 
professional career. He was an affectionate husband and father, and 
‘a kind friend—one who was always ready to assist and relieve, as far 
as his means warranted, his unfortunate countrymen, or musicians o£ 
any nation.—Morning Chronicle. 

The present state of the match at chess now pending between the 
Westminster and Paris Chess Clubs. 





ENGLISH GAME, FRENCH GAME, 
1 KP? K Pl 1 KP? KP2 
2. QP2 QP2 2. KKttoB3 Q KttoB3 
3. P takes P P takes P 3% KBtQB4 Same 
4. K KttoB3 Same 4. QBPL QPl 
5. K BtoQ3 QBP2 5. QP2 . P takes P 
6. Q checks KBtoK2 6 QBPtakesP K BtoQ Kt3 
7. P takes P K castles 7 KRP1 K Kt to B3 
8 QBtoK3 K R to K’s Sq 8 QKttoQB3 Castles 
9. B attacks R Q KttoB3 9. Castles K R to K’s Sq 
10. KKttoQ4 K K takes P 10, QRP1 KRPIL 
ll. B takes Kt Q Kt P takes B ll. KRtoK’sSq QRPI1 
12. QBPI K B takes Kt 12, QKtP2 KRtK2 
13. P takes B 


The Admiralty Commissioners, on Thursday afternoon, took con= 
tracts for the supply of the Navy with beef and pork for the ensuing 
year. The quantity required by the Commissioners was 8,500 Navy 
tierces of pork, and 6,500 Navy tierces of beef. A good deal of com< 
petition existed to obtain the contract ; and many offers were sent in ta 
the Board on behalf of the influential persons in the trade, The Com~ 
missioners having considered all the offers, declared that they ha& 
accepted the terms of Messrs. Bell, Brothers, of London, Messrs. 
M‘Donnell and Co., of Limerick, and other parties, the contractors, até 
an average price for beef and pork not exceeding oeyt tierce, or 
equal to a price of 22s. per ewt. for the raw material. he prices at 
which the contract was taken excited much surprise. The last contract 
taken by the Commissioners for the use of the Navy was at 5. 6s. to 
5l. 13s. per tierce for pork, and at 6/. 12s. to 6l. 14s. per tierce for beef. 
The contraet of last September amounted to 19,000 tierces, of whick 
10,000 tierces were of beef. 

Among the current gossip of the City, a curious circumstance is 
mentioned connected with Don Carlos, which, if correct, would make 
our Secretary for Foreign Affairs in some measure responsible for the 
escape of the Spanish Pretender, and his being enabled to reach his 
faithful adherents on the Northern frontier. On the arrival of Don 
Carlos in England, it is said a difference of opinion took place be« 
tween Prince Talleyrand and Lord Palmerston relative to the disposal 
of him. The altercation produced a quarrel, and they were many days 
without seeing each other, during which time Don Carlos started. in 
order to effect his escape, he feigned an inflammation of the face, and 
one of his servants was placed in his bed to represent him and his com- 
plaint. Lord Palmerston, however, was made acquainted with his dis 
appearance a few hours after his departure, but did not send any notice 
of it to Prince Talleyrand until it was too late to catch the fugitive. 
Times. | According to another account furnished by the Times cor 
respondent at Paris from the Carlist papers, the passport with which 
Don Carlos quitted London, and travelled through France to the Py+ 
renees unmolested, under the name of “ Augustus Saez,” was furnished 
by Talleyrand himself. } . 

It has been said that, in consequence of the great interest felt by the 
house of Rothschild and M. Aguado in the maintenance of the value 
of that portion of Spanish stock of which the majority of the Spanish 
Finance Committee has recommended the rejection, those two 
capitalists have agreed on paying the dividends next due out of their 
own pockets, though in the name of the Spanish Government, of course. 
The dividends will amount to about 4,000,000 francs (160,000/.) ; and 
such a sum may, it is conceived by the schemers, be well ventured, 
when a chance exists, amounting to almost a certainty, that it would 
enable them to get out of stock without any material loss, which they 
could not do without a heavy sacrifice, were the dividends to remain 
unpaid. It is thought, however, that the Spanish Government might 
object to the liberty taken by any one in thus interfering with its own 
affairs. Times Correspondent.‘ 

The Spanish Minister Toreno is said to have heen refused a loan of 
30,000 francs (1200/.) some years since by Messrs. Rothschild; and 
to meditate revenge by destroying or seeking to injure them by ren- 
dering the seventy or eighty millions of francs’ worth of Spanish Se 
curities held by them valueless.— Herald. 


A Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives the follow» 
ing description of the ladies who are in the habit of attending the de- 
bates in the Chamber of the Procuradores. 

© We have hare a set of ladies, who are constant in their attendancé at the 
private galleries. They are all of them violent politicians; and their partiali- 
ties, with few exceptions, indeed, are inlisted on the side of the Opposition. 
Do not believe that they are ugly or old, or of the lower orders of society, suck 
as the famous tricoteures de Robespierre in France. No; the beauty of some 
of them, the gracefulness of all, would extort approbation from the most fasti- 
dious critics. Madame Segundo, a pretty creature, and a niece of the famous 
Urquijo, Minister of Joseph Bonaparte, stands at the head of this band. She 





is of small size, as Spanish ladies generally are ; and her dark eyes might entitle 
her toa place among the Houris; while her French education enables her to 
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add the graces of Parisian coquetry (1 make use of the word in its best sense) | 
to the vivacity and evergy of our southern climates ‘The sister of the unfor- 
tunate Torrijos sits generally by her side in the gallery. The presence of all 

_ these fair makes the tribuna reservada very lively ; yet a few indignant patriots 

-disapprove of their coming there, to call away the attention of the listener to 
the debates. Under the late Cortes, women were forbidden to attend the sit- 

. tings; yet they eluded the prohibition, by coming to the — in men’s 
clothes, or, for 'decency’s sake, dressed in the gowns worn by the Roman Catho- 

_lic clergy. . The appearance of those fair priests always created a great deal of 
mirth and fun.” 


From the same letter, we extract a rather marvellous account of a 
new method of teaching the art of reading— 

«I was present last night (the 12th instant), at an interesting experiment. 
Don José Mariano Vallejo has invented a new method of teaching persons to 
read ; and is most especially patronized by the Queen, who appvars sincerely 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of her people. She has herself witnessed 
the first essays of the system; and has “ordered, in accordance with its prin- 
ciples, that a school shall be opened in Madrid, for the purpose of teaching the 
soldiers to read. I accompanied my friend Colonel Downie, a most active and 
intelligent officer (who commanded a regiment of cavalry in the Spanish ser- 
vice, and is brother to the late gallant Sir John Downie, of Stirlingshire, N.B.), 
to the new establishment. He had several men who did not know one letter 
from another ; and, strange as the phenomenon may appear, in one hour and a 
half, they could not only distinguish letters but syllables. The method appears 
particularly applicable to the Spanish language ; but Senhor Vaiiejo informed 
“me that he was endeavouring to adapt it to English. Schools of primary in- 
struction for boys are also in rapid progress, and every exertion is muking to en- 
lighten the rising generation.” 

Mr. Turnbull, the Madrid correspondent of the Times, has deemed it 
necessary to his honour to fight a duel with Mr. Maberly. The meet- 
ing took place at Madrid on the 17th. The difference sprung out of 
the transactions connected with forwarding the Times packet with the 
Queen's speech by the courier of the Morning Chronicle. The sub- 
joined is the account given of the affair by the Chronicle's correspon. 
dent. 

** The quarrel originated in some expressions from Mr. Maberly strongly re« 
flecting on Mr. Turnbull’s veracity. Mr. Middleton, the Secretary to the 
American Legation, acted as second to Mr. Turnbull; and Mr. Maberly was 
attended by M. Cabanis,a French gentleman. After firing two shots, Mr. 
Middleton declared, on the part of Mr. Turnbull, that he was satisfied. Upon 
this, Mr. Maberly observed that he had nothing to say, but that he still main- 
tained his opinion respecting the point which had brought on the pending af- 
fair, and was willing and ready to remain on the spot the whole day. Mr. 
Turnbull asked whether that was meant to insult him? Mr. Maberly said he 
‘would add nothing to what had fallen from him; and repeated, he was willing 
to stay where he was. Upon this Mr. Turnbull did not insist, and the parties 
Jeft the ground. You may rely upon the correctness of this statement, as I 
have read, and nearly copied, a paper signed by thé two seconds.” 





The Turkish Ambassador has not shown himself in public since his 
arrival in Paris, but his hotel is beseiged by all sorts of tradesmen 
offering their wares. What is worthy of remark is, that all the wa 
from Strasburg to Paris, the Ottoman had round him a sort of piel. 
Jance-guard, with which it is thought the Russian Embassy was not 

nite unacquainted. 

The Parisian residence of Lafitte, which could not be disposed of 
by auction, either as a whole or in lots, has been taken at the annual 
Gata of 32,000 francs, by the manager of the concerts at the Champs 

sées, 

he Journal de Paris assures its readers that his Majesty wherever 
he goes leaves behind him traces of his progress. The worthy journalist 
said identically the same thing two years ago of the cholera-—Le 
Corsaire. 

The first forty representations of the Wandering Jew have added to 
the treasury of the Ambigu-Comique more than 94,000 francs (about 
37601. )—Le Corsaire. 

A case of considerable importance to the rights of dramatic authors 
in the disposal of their copyrights, has recently been decided before the 
Tribunal of Correctional. Police at Paris. It appears that M. Sci:be 
had made an arrangement with a bookseller named Pollet, to sell bim 
all the pieces he might write, for 200 francs each. This arrangement 
continued for some time; and as M. Scribe’s plays became popular, 
the bookseller found it a very profitable speculation. He at length, 
however, died; and M. Scribe, finding he cov'd get a great des! more 
money for his works, made an engagement with another bookseller ; and 
the daughter of M. Pollet brought an action against M. Scribe in con- 
sequence, to compel him to give her the manuscript of the last piece he 
had written, called Salvoisy, ou l'Amoureux de la Reine, on payment of 
two hundred frances, according to the agreement made with her father. 
M. Scribe contended that the agreement was merely a personal one with 
her father, and that he was not bound to continue the same arrangement 
with the daughter, and tbat he had a right now to dispose of his pro- 
perty to the best advantage. The Tribune! decided in favour of M. 
Scribe, and condemned Mile. Pollet in the costs. 

A curious operation is now in progress near the Maison de Santé, 
at Montmartre, near Paris. It is the removal of a windmill entire from 
the ground whereon it stood, to another eminence at some distance. 
The removal is effected by means of strong ropes worked by a capstan 
in front, while it is propelled behind by a windlass such as is employed 
for removing large masses of stones. The mill has already edvanced 
about eighty yards in two days, and will arrive at its destination in two 
dlays more. 

General Moreno is not only still imprisoned, but secretly imprisoned 3 
arrested, no one knows why, unless it be as the bearer of a passport 
under a supposed name which had been given to him knowingly in 
England, for going to Hamburg incog., from whence he was to travel 
into Italy, traversing France.— Quotidienne. 

An.awful fire broke out in the night of the 15th instant, at the cotton. 
factory of M. George Grivel, at Auchyles-Moines, in the Pas de 
Calais; and raged with such violence, that the immense Abbey of 
Auchy, with the factory, its machinery, and stock, notwithstanding the 
unremitting exertions of the firemen, and nearly the whole population 
of Hesdins, presented one entire mass of ruins. A part of the church, 
with the clock-tower, was destroyed; and the flames also reached a 
house.«t a considerable distance. The loss is estimated at 16,C00U. but 
the bu Idings were insured. The origin of this catastrophe is not 
known. 








According to the Gazette des Tribunaux, at the last assizes for the 
Department of the Eure-et-Loire, a man named Perrier, who was 
found guilty of incendiarism, was sentenced to hard labour for life, and 
at the expiration of his sentence to be placed under the surveillance of 
the police. 

An essay has been made at Vincennes of an iron railway, with a 
track for but one wheel, which is projected as a considerable economy 
in outlay, &c. 





It is in contemplation to accelerate the transmission of correspondence 
between Paris and Brussels by the establishment of a mail direct to 
Valenciennes. The new plan is, that the mail which now goes only to 
Cambray, and then turns off to Lille, shall in future proceed to Lille 
from Amiens; and the Valenciennes mail will carry the correspondence 
tor St. Quentin and Cambray. 

The Courrier Bélge of the 17th instant states, that the Duke of 
Wellington has made a claim upon the Belgian Government of 270,000 
florins, for three years’ pay es a Fiield-Marshal of Belginm and as In. 
spector-General of her fortifications. 

Accounts from Munich of the 9th instant mention, that for some 
months past an organized body of men, amounting to between 400 and 
500, known under the denomination Haverfield Rauber, or Mord. 
brenner, have been perambulating the country and proceeding from town 
to village in separate bodies, without molestation from the authorities, 
They constitute a soci¢ty, the existence of which goes back to the re- 
motest times of German history. Their occupation is a species of knight. 
errantry, but confined to the protection of the peasants against their land. 
lords ; and it appears that they have given several proofs lately that 
their principles have not degenerated, by pulling down and burning the 
castles of two obnoxious nobles, and shooting the steward of one, who 
was suspected of having killed a poacher on his estate. This it seems, 
was all en régle; and nothing was said on the subjeet, as the King had 
seriously expressed himself against an interference with an institution 
so connected with the annals of ancient Germany. His Majesty’s pa- 
tronage of a revival of olden Teutonic times has, however, not been 
proof against the subsequent exploits of these free bands. Several Go- 
vernment establishments have been burnt ; and among them the caval 
barracks of Freising, a town about twelve miles from Munich, whick 
have been set fir to three times within the last twelve months. The 
Goveinment has, therefore, at last taken the alarm, with the idea that 
politics have made an inroad into the ancient creed of the Haverfiel¢ 
Raubers. Troops have in consequence been sent out against them; 
and it was expected that among the prisoners which might be brought 
in there would be found many of those students who some months ago 
filled the prisons of Munich through indulging in an expression of their 
political opinions and wishes.— Times. 

On the 27th, 28th, and 29th of August, an eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius, produced ravages awfulto contemplate. Thousands of families 
were seen flying from their native Jand, old and young dragging through 
heavy masses of heated cinders. Fifteen hundred houses, palaces, 
and other buildings, and 2500 acres of cultivated land have been de- 
stroyed by the fire. The eruption had been previou:ly expected from 
the drying up of the fountains. The first explosion destroyed the 
gieat cone situated on the top of the mountain. The abundance of 
inflimed matter produced flashes which darted through the mountain’s 
flanks. A new crater burst open at the top of the great cone, and in- 
undatcd the plain w::h torrents of Java. The King ard the Ministers 
hastened to the seat of the catastrophe, to console the uifortunate vic- 
tms. ‘The village of St. Felix, where they first took repose, had al- 
ready been abandoned. The Java soon poured down upon this place, 
and in the covrse of an hour, houses, churches, and palaces, were all 
destroyed. Four \""lages, some detached houses, couniry villas, vines, 
beaut. ful groves, and gardens, which a few instants before presented a 
maguificent spectacle, now resembled asea of fire. On the 5d instant, 
at the time of forwerding this account, nothing but stones and cind 53 
were ejected, and every prospect ex'sted of the eruption being soon ct 
aclose. The palace of the Prince of Attayauno and 5CO acres of his 
land are utterly destroyed. Thecinders fell during an entire night over 
Naples ; and if the lava had taken that direction, there would have been 
an end to that city. —Galignani’s Messenger. 

The steam navigat’on between Constantinople and Vienna will com- 
mence early in the ensuing year. One set of boats destined for the 
Upper Danube will navigate betwecn Vienna and Galatz in Moldavia, 
and a le~ger class wi!l there traverse between the latter and Constanti- 
nople. 





_—_ 4 

We cannot underiake to return anonymous communications that are not inseried- 

The paper a'luded to by L. has fallen aside: if we happen to see it again, we sha 1: 
leave it out for him, 

It would be very useless, ‘1 a department appropriated to criticism, to exhibit an array 

of coviradictory opinions. The reasous jor our opinion were apparent on the surface 

of the cri.iaue: L, expresses a different opinion, but gives no reasons. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Satrurpay Nicurt. 

Impor.ant,news from Lisbon, to th2 {20th inst int, was received to” 
day, and published in late editions of the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle. Don Prpro, at the point of death, had resigned the Re- 
gency: upon which, the Cortes declared the Queen of full age; and 
she assumed the government,—her first act, after taking the oath, being 
to commission PaLMELLA to form a new Administration. The ¢x- 
tracts will tell the rest. 





From the Times. ; 

We have just received by express from Falmouth, accounts from Lisbon by 
the Confiance steamer, which sailed on the 21st. Don Pedro was not expected 
to live throughout that day. The Cortes of Portugal had consequently declared 
the young Queen of age, thus obviating any difficulty which might otherwise 
arise from the Emperor’s demise. The Duke of Palmella had ' ¢ n charged by 
the Queen to form a new Administration, and to fill at the same time the func- 
tions of Foreign Secretary. M. Carvalho was to retain his pr:sent appointme! t 
of Minister of Finance; and M, Freire, the present Minister of War, was to be 
removed to the Ministry of Marine. The Dukes of Terceira and Valencia, and 
the Count de Villa Real, were also, it is said, to form part of the new Cabinet 5 
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the formation of which was hailed with the greatest satisfaction by the inhabit- 
ants of Lisbon. The Emperor had showed the greatest fortitude and resigna- 
tion, and regarded his approaching death with the greatest calmness. e per- 
fectly retained his faculties, and conversed freely on the affairs of the State. He 
had also summoned all the Colonels and one private from every regiment in the 
garrison, and desired them to transmit to their comrades the gratitude he felt for 
their services, and took through them an affectionate leave of the army. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 

.. «+. + It passed the Deputies unanimously, and the Peers by a majority of 
25 to 6, that the Queen should be declared to be of age. The motive which 
operated with several Deputies to sanction this arrangement was, that after Don 
Pedro had been Regent, no other person was worthy to hold that office. To- 
day (the 20th) her Majesty has attended the Cortes to take the oath. Of 
course, at such a crisis as this, intrigues could not be wanting. They have been 
active and incessant, but have not answered the purposes which their authors 
jntended ; the principal of which was to get the Infanta, Donna Isabella Maria, 
named Regent. The Council of State, however, having recommended her 
Majesty to take into consideration the state of the Administration, her Majesty 
was pleased this day, after taking the oath, to commission the Marquis of Pal- 
mella to form a new Ministry, inviting Senhor Carvalho and Senhor Freire, the 
present Ministers of Finance and War, to form a part of it. The Bank of 
Lisbon, the capitalists, and the commercial body in general, have openly mani- 
fested their conviction that without the aid of the former gentleman no Ministry 
can now stand ; but Senhor Carvalho is decided not to join any Administration 
from which his friends are to be excluded. In this he is guided by the consider- 
ation; that he entered upon the office in times of extreme difficulty, but has 
nevertheless brought the credit of the country to a pitch which could never 
have been expected, and cannot be maintained but -by following up the prin- 
ciples which he has established ; and for this he could have no security if de- 
prived of the support of some of those friends on whom he knows he can rely. 
The present ‘change of Ministry is occasioned solely by the death (morally 
speaking ) of the Emperor; and Senhor Carvalho will not risk the; character 
which he has so justly earned by his good faith, unflinching economy, and ex- 
tensive reforms. 

Besides the letter of its private correspondent, the Chronicle contains 
some interesting documents, published in the Official Government Ga- 
zette of the 18th. 2 , . 

First. Don Pedro’s Letter tothe Deputies, dated the 18th ; inform- 
ing them, that ‘having posterdey fulfilled the duties of a son of the 
Catholic Church and the father of a family,” he deemed it also to be 
his conscientious duty to communicate his inability to take cognizance 
of public affairs, and to request the Deputies to provide a remedy. This 
short but affecting letter concludes with these words—* I offer up my 
most ardent vows to Heaven for the public happiness! ” 

Second. Two orders of the Treasury, dated the 17th instant, re- 
specting the Loans of Oporto and Lisbon. 

“ By order of the Tribunal of the Public Treasury, it is announced, that on Tuesday 
the 23d instant, will be commenced the payment of the interest on the Patriotic Loan 
of Oporto of the 7th November 1832, and the Additional Loan, due for the half year 
ending on the 30th of June last.” 

“by order of the Tribunal of the Public Treasury, it is announced, that on Friday 
the 26th instant, at teno’clock in the morning, will be commenced in the same Trea- 
sury the payment of the capitals of the first series of the Loan of the 9th August 1833 ; 
and also, that of the interest of the second half year of this loan, with the addition, as 
far as respects the said first series, of the interest due from the Ist August last to the 
26th instant.” 

Third. Project of Law presented to the Chamber by the Minister 
of Finance relative to the sale of the National Property. The propo- 
sition consists of seventeen articles; of which the following are the 
most important. 

“Art. 1. From the present moment are declared to be on sale all the immoveable 
property; of whatever nature it may be; and the privileges which belonged to the Holy 

Patriarchal Church of Lisbon, to the Basilica of Santa Maria Maior, to the extinct 
House of the Infantado, to the extinct Corporations of Religious Regulars, to the 
Crown lands, and all other property which is now incorporated among that which ap- 
pertains to the Crown, or which may hereafter appertain by virtue of decree or of 
sentence passed in a court of justice.” [Public edifices are excepted:} 

“ Art. 3. The price of the property sold by virtue of the present decree, shall be 
paid in policies or titles of the National Debt which receive interest fromthe Junta of 
Public credit, and the bonds of the National and Foreign Loans contracted by the Govern- 
ment since the year 1823, These titles and bonds shall be received at their nominal 
value, whatever may be that which they bear in the market. The titles and bonds 
issued in the name of the Usurping Government are not included iu this enactment, nor 
are they recognized.’ [The titles to indemnities, salaries, &c. are also to be received in 
payment.] 

“ Art. 5. To facilitate to the industrious classes, and to persons of small means, the 
possession of national property mentioned in the Ist Article, payment for the said pro- 
perty may also be made in ready money, for the fifth part of the price of the property 
sold; the remaining four-fifths being payable in sixteen equal instalments in the space 
of sixteen years.” 

“Art.7. Allthe landed property that can be divided without diminishing its value, 
shall be divided into the greatest number of parts possible.” 

All the property is to be valued, and to be sold publicly by auction ; 
‘the sales to commence on the Ist of next month. 





The inauguration of a column at St. Petersburg, erected in honour 
of the late Emperor Alexander, took place on the 11th instant. The 
ceremonial is described as being extremely grand. arly in the morn- 
ing, the square in which the column was erected was tilled with one 
hundred thousand troops. The balcony of the Winter Palace was 
occupied by the Empress and her attendants, the chief of the clergy, the 
foreiga Ambassadors, and the Imperial Councilors. “ Te Deum” 
was performed; then followed the Requiem for the late Emperor. 
Nicholas: himself implored a blessing on his subjects, and uncovered 
the pedestal of the column. There was then a discharge of five 
hundred cannon from the fleet, the quays, and the ramparts. The 
Emperor, Empress, clergy, &c. marched in procession round the 
column; which was dv'y consecrated by the Archbishop. A military 
parade concluded the ceremony. E 


There have been several commercie! failures lately in the Metzopolis ; 
occasioned by the scarcity of money in some instances, and in others, 
it would seem, by gambling and misconduct. The report of the pro- 
ceedings in the Bankruptcy Court yesterday in the case of James Smitb, 
a stockbroker, disclosed some discreditable transactions. The bankrupt 
applied some money remitted to him for investment in Danish and Russian 
Securities to his owa private use; though he retursed an account to 
his correspondent which led the latter to suppose that his funds had 
been regularly invested. Messrs. Glyn and Co. the bankers, are men- 
tioned as among the largest creditors of this person. It does not seem 
to be expected that the Bank, with its present reduced stock of bul!‘on, 


Money continues scarce, according to the general report of the 
Market; bnt on the whole it is probably overrated, and it certainly 
does not exist to any inconvenient extent in quarters really deserving of 
credit. It is a very general opinion, however, as has been before ob- 
served, among the well-informed, that money is not likely soon to be- 
come again abundant, but will produce during the rest of the year some~ 
thing not much below the present rate of interest. The cause of this 
is the belief that the Bank Directors, the great moving power in these 
matters, cannot venture in the present state of their stock of bullion, 
however well disposed to it, to increase the circulation materially, so as - 
to create that abundance. The approaching dividends which become 
payable within the next fortnight, and still more the payment of the 
remaining money due on the dissentient Four per Cents., would appear 
to lead to issues large enough to make money abundant'in spite of 
them; but there are means of which they well know how to avail 
themselves of counteracting them; and these, it is expected, they will 
resort to for their own protection. On this occasion, therefore, one of 
the very few that have presented themselves, the Bank returns, im- 
perfect as they are, have proved of some use to the monicd interest ; 
who have, at least, got at the fact of a very considerable decrease in 
the stock of bullion, and make their calculations accordingly.— Times, 
Sept. 27. 

It was incorrectly stated in the papers last week (the Speciator 
among them), that the new Post-office regulations for the transmission 
of Newspapers would take effect only from the 10th of October. It 
should have been the Ist. An official circular issued from the Post- 
office explains, that from and after the 1st of October— Wednesday next— 
stamped newspapers, without covers or in covers open at the sides, may 
be sent to the Colonies by packet-boats free of postage: in like manner, 
Colonial newspapers may be received postage free in England : if brought 
in private ships, a postage of threepence will be charged on each paper, as 
heretofore. Stamped newspapers will be transmitted to foreign parts on 
payment of a postage of twopence, if forwarded within seven days of the 
date of their publication, wrapped in the usual manner; but liable to a 
treble letter postage if containing any thing written except the direction. 
This rule applies to all newspapers. oreign newspapers, if printed in the 
language of the country in which they are published, and not otherwise, 
will be delivered in any part of Great. Britain and Ireland, on payment 
of twopence, in addition to the postage charged by the Foreign Post-office. 

WINTER THEATRICALS, 
Tue season of the Winter Theatres commences in good earnest next 
week, when no fewer than five houses open their doors,—namely, the 
Adelphi, the Olympic, and the Victoria on Monday; Drary Lane on 
Wednesday (instead of the previous Saturday, as it was seid); and 
Covent Garden on Thursday. 

Yates has got up the Parisian spectacle of the Wandering Jew ; 
which he bas submitted toa similar process of transmutation as that 
which Rossini’s opera of Moses ia Egypt underwent to fit it for 
the Italian Opera in this country, where it is knownas Peter the Hermit. 
He has chiistened it the Black Hand ; and has converted the Wardering 
Jew into a Dervish, and the Devil of Scripture into Eblis, the Oriental 
Spirit of Evil. The origina! piece is a tissue of gross profanity, of 
which the Times gave us some specimens at great length; but, by chan- 
ging the Scripture personages into fabled mortals, Angels into Peris, 
and ayoiding the profane allusions of the dialogue, the principal scenes 
and incidents are divested of their offensive character, and the same 
scope is obtained for the display of stage wonders. We are to have an 
earthquake, and a fiery sea, and views of the burning throne of Ebtis, 
and the golden gates of the celestial city—a pleasing mixture. Besides 
this, there is an additional novelty of a more sober description—a 
burletta “of deep domestic interest,” with music by Caticorr. The 
only change of note in the performers, is the substitution of Mrs. Krr- 
LEY for Mrs. Way ert, who last season took the place of Mrs. Firz- 
WILLIAM. We prefer Mrs. KEE.Ey to either, and so we think will the 
audience. 

The stage, we are told, besides being “moveable,” is double its former 
size: but we hear of no change in the audience part, except that it has 
been freshly decorated. Are we to have a repetition of the sudorific 
squeezes of last season? We perspire at the bare idea! 

Vestnis holds the same cards as at her last Olympic game, with one 
or two additions ; but whether they turn up trumps, remains to be seen. 

She leads off with a pam-flush of three new burlettas, in which herself, 
Mrs. Orcer, Liston, and KEELEY, are the eeurt suite. 

The principal novelty at the Victoria, after the glass curtain, is a 
new farce by Mr. A’BrEcKETT, called The Man with the Carpet Bag ; 
of which MircneEtt is the hero. There is a saloon for the Pittites; 
the loungers in which are likely to be more numerous than select. 

One of the Great Houses will open with the extraordinary attraction 
of VanpDENHoFF as Coriolanus. We have not heard what correlative 
novelty will give eclat to the opening of the other. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Frroay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market has continued in the same apathetic state as for the last 
few. weeks : the transactions in it, and in the English Funds generally, have 
been quite unimportant, Some demand for money has occurred this week: it 
is partly attributable to some mercantile failures which occuried on Monday, 
whence some mistrust has arisen among the leading capitalists, aud partly to the 
numerous speculations now on foot in Foreiga Securities. The business of 
the Foreizn Market has been confined to Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. The 
fluctuations of the former have been very considerable, and the transactions 
extensive. In the early part of the week, the disposition to realize, which we 
noticed in our last, continued ; and the price of Cortes Bounds was depressed, by 
the large sales made, to 504. They however speedily rallied ; and efter being at 
54, have again declined, and close at 55354. The delivery of Money Stock 
this week has been very great; and from the consequent heaviness of the 
market, a considerable fa'l was anticipated. The recent debates in the Cortes 
have, however, reassured the speculators; and the reaciion of the market,. 
caused by large ovrchases, carried the price nearly to the former high 
quotations, o-cay the purchases have not been continued; and the 


market closes heavily, at the prices above cited. The Portuguese Bonds have 





¢an afford the money market much relief. 





not fluctuated so muchas they usually do; and the business in them has not been 
so extensive as usuc’. 


The price of the Five per Cents. hus fluctuated betweea 
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803 and 82}. In neticing the new Six per Cent. Stock last week, we omitted te 
state that it was issued 'to the extent of 1,000,000 sterling at 95, and is to be 
redeemed at par, in twenty half-yearly portions; the number of the Bonds to 
be paid off at the expiration of each term to be decided by a lottery, so that 
the whole be redeemed at par in ten years. The price is between 94 and 95. 
Some demand has occurred for Dutch Five per Cents. and Belgian Bonds ; both 
of which have been as high as 100, the highest quotation either of them has 
yet reached. The speculation in South American Stock still continues; but the 
prices of any of the Bonds have not improved upon those given in our last. 
Sarurpay, TwELvE o'cuock,. 

Spanish Stock has declined, and at one time in the course of the morning has 
been as low as 534; but has since rallied, and the present price is 554 3. By 
the Confiance steamer, intelligence of a late date has been received from Lisbon. 
The young Queen had been declared of age, and a change of Ministry had taken 
place ; the Dukesof Patmetta and Tercera having joined the present Adminis- 
tration, and Carvarno still retaining the Ministry of Finance. The price of the 
Bonds has been as high as 814, but is now lower, 804 3. 

Sarurpay, Four o’ctock. 

Spanish Stock has risen in price in the afternoon ; and is now 53} 3. Por- 

tuguese Bonds close at 803 81. 


3 per Cent. Consols....... 902 # Dutch 2¢ per Cents. ...... - 5lé % 
Ditto for Account .......... 908 French 3 per MOUSE ces Kee eo 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 99 @ j Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... —— 
Bank Stock......:0::00..08 Mexican 6 per Cents....,.. 4041 
India Stock, .....6+.+ss0+0+ 263 Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 80% 8] 
Exchequer Bills..... soosse 43P Do, Regency Scrip, 5 per Cent i 


Belgian 5 per Cents........ 994 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 784 79 
Danish 3 per Cents.. ..... « G5 


Prussian,1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 104 4 
Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 534 3 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At China, March 22, Olive and Eliza, Parsons, from London; and April 
9th, Splendid, ——, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 20th, Zenobia, Owen, for Bengal ; and Lotes, Wilson, 
for New South Wales; 23d, Symmetry, Stevens, for Madras; 24th, Sir J. R, Reid, 
Haig, for Van Diemen’s Land; and 25th, Abberton, Shuttleworth, for Madras, From 
Liverpool, 20th, Zoe, Holmes for Mauritius; 2Ist, Royal Saxon, Renner, for New 
South Wales; 23d, Caledonian, Strogan, for Bombay; and 94th, Frances Ann, Hay, 
for Bengal, 








LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXV. 
THE SPANISH FINANCES A‘ AppROACHING BANKRUPTCY. 
“ La hideuse banqueroute,”—MtraBEAv. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
. Paris, 23rd September 1884. 
* Sir—I hate all tricksters, and all tricking—am no lover of sleight-of- 
hand—set my face against all legerdemain—am no believer in fortune- 
telling—would not encourage a juggler in a country village, even to 
make pretty girls stare and old women open their mouths, In one 
word, I hate all tricksters and tricking. ‘For this reason, as well as 
for many others, I am therefore about to denounce the game which is 
now playing by the tricksters at Paris, London, and Madrid, relative to 
the Spanish finances, and am about to caution the unwary against losing 
their money through the tricks and cajoleries of the Spanish, English, 
and French speculators, stockjobbers, and capitalists. The game which 
is now playing is the following,—to gain time of the Cortes; to throw 
out by a majority the report made by the majority of the Finance Com- 
mission ; to refuse to make use of the word ‘ BANKRUPTCY ;” to con- 
tinue the mystification of 1831 and 1832, and exchange one sort of 
Scrip, and Coupon, and Rente, and certificate and receipt, for another 
sort; to distract the attention of the holder of Spanish Royalist Stock 
from the real question ; to affect to pay dividends and capital by issuing 
‘other pieces of waste paper in the place of those already issued and in 
circulation ; to gull the bond fide rentiers with some scheme of a new 
sinking-fund, and of drawing by series or lotteries ; and finally, to make 
it to appear for the moment that something is really settled, when in 
truth and in fact nothing is arranged, nothing terminated. The object 
of all this tricking is to gain time; to raise the price of Spanish Secu- 
tities; to get out of the hands of those bankers and capitalists who 
now hold Royalist Spanish Stock, at high prices, the stock they so 
hold; to get this stock into the hands of little speculators, shopkeepers, 
servants, clerks, and stewards; and then, when all this tricking shall be 
at an end, to invoke that very bankruptcy against which now these 
tricksters inveigh so vehemently, simply because they are holders them- 
selves. The plan, then, is to ery ‘ No bankruptcy!” to vote bya 
majority the recognition of “att the Loans;” to pretend for the 
moment that it is designed to pay all these existing loans off again, 
both capital and interest, but really not to pay them — practically 
to become bankrupt, and only to keep up the appearance of solvency for 
a few days, or months, or at most for two or three years. The great 
holders of Royal Spanish Stock are for “keeping the game alive” a 
little longer; for forming financial combinations which no_ one 
(mot even themselves) shall understand; for cheating the little 
speculators out of their silver and gold, and giving them in exchange 
Spanish Royalist Scrip; and for averting Spanish bankruptcy by every 
means in their power, until they themselves shall have got transferred by 
degrees to small speculators the stock which now fills all their portfolios. 
These men tell you every day (and their satellites repeat what their 
masters declare), that the Cortes will not adopt the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the Spanish Finance Commission; that ‘*some arrangement” 
will be made; that if the plan of M. pr Toreno be not adopted, some 
other “juste milieu” arrangement will; that the word “ bankruptcy ” 
will not be pronounced by the Cortes; and that all the agitation now 
felt as to whether Spain will or will not-be bankrupt, is exaggerated and 
absurd. Fora moment, indeed, the report of the majority of the Finance 
Commission staggered them; but they instantly sent off couriers to 
Madrid, ordered M. pz TorENO, coute- qui-coute, to buy a majority of the 
Cortes against the proposed bankruptcy, and sent large sums of money to 
assure the votes of the wavering and obtain a negative to all insolvency. 
But when you say to these men, and to their secret agents—“ Notwith- 
standing all your schemes, the bankruptcy must come at last; you are 
merely postponing the evil day until you are no longer a Spanish stock- 
holder, except it be of Cortes Bonds,”—why then they reply—‘ We know 
all that; we know that Spain can never pay, though she may recognize 
these Royalist Loans: but this is of no importance to us; we shall get 
up the price of Stock—sell what we have—and then leave Spain after- 
wards to arrange with her new creditors as she can.” In like manner, 
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if you speak to a Carlist or a Royalist banker or capitalist, be will tell 
you, that ‘“‘his Royal Master is about to recognize all but the Cortes 
Loans, und indeed to acknowledge every species of Stock which Frxpte 
NAND in his life time admitted to be legal; and that this recognition will 
doubtless enable Don Cantos to obtain his loan in Holland, Belgium 

and France.” But if, in reply to this stuff[—if in spite of the pto. 
mises of the Baron pE Hanger, his cowardly master, and the Junta of 
Navarre, you observe to the most active of their agents in London, 
Paris, or Amsterdam, that ‘ to recognize is one thitig, but that to pay 
is another,”—they shrug their shoulders, raise their eyes to heaven, 
laugh out most lustily at the mere:idea of “paying ;” and tell you in so 
many words, “‘ that, wanting money for Don Cantos, it suitsthat Prince 
and themselves to recognize all loans (except those of the Cortes)—not 
because to recognize compels them to pay, but only because it gives 
them time to look about—to get out of the scrape themselves—to ob. 
tain a loan to enable Don Canrs.os to carry on the civil war in the 
Northern provinces, and to gain the necessary popularity for their cause 

so that the desired loan may be large and abundant.” Thus, both by 
the Christinos and the Carlists, the unfortunately credulous are de. 
ceived; and these tricks are resorted to, toobtain two new loans for the 
combatants, aad to put millions of francs of money in the pockets of 
the bankers, capitalists, and large Royal stockholders. I have thus ex. 
posed the tricks of these jugglers, in order'to show, first, what are the 
opinions of those respecting a national Spanish bankruptcy, who are 
necessarily best informed as to the condition of the Spanish finances 

and second, in order (if possible) to save the unfortunate little specu. 

mh pg being again made dupes of such wholesale rogues as those 

All plans, therefore, which may be proposed to or adopted by the 
Cortes, short of the plan submitted by the majority of the Finance 
Commission, are mere tricks—will never be carried into effect—and 
are most unprincipled manceuvres on the part of unprincipled men. A 
man who has no resources, no trade, no business, no property which is 
saleable—who has a large family requiring his support—who is ruined 
—and who yet wants to continue “to figure in the world”—to strut 
and swagger, and give fétes and balls as 'in former times—may, in order 
fo proeure an-additional loan, make false representations as to his re- 
versionary property—may talk of what he shall be worth when his 
father or his uncle dies—may sign post-obit bonds—may give bills and 
notes for all his debts and interest, and fix epochs at which all these 
bills and notes shall fall due and be paid: and this trick may answer 
for a while—he may ol)tain new loans, procure additional credit, and for 
months or years he may again deceive his blind and stupid creditors : 
but at last the bills come due—the notes are not paid, the “‘ means” 
are all expended, the father dies, and leaves no property behind him to 
his spendthrift son: the exposure becomes complete, and the creditors 
deplore the day when a were fools enough to listen to their debtor 
and augment their original debts.. Now every word of this is applicable 
to the creditors of Spain. Attempts are now making to obtain new 
loans—to increase the debts of the country, whilst its expenditure is 
necessarily in all respects inereasing ; and ‘ futurity” is offered as 
a security for the payment of both old and new debts. I regret to say 
that M. pe TorEno is a party to this system of deception. He has 
gained large sums of money at the Paris’ Bourse. He owed large debts: 
they are paid. He was' poor: he is now rich. All this has been 
gained by speculation in the Spanish Funds. He knew what plan he 
was about to submit to the public: he knewa large fall must take place : 
he sold stock at high prices, and took back at one third of the value 
for which he had sold, making two-thirds of profits. And yet now, 
all agree in stating that his plan he is “ willing to modify ;” that he 
does not hold firm to bis original announcements; and that he is “not 
willing to create any division, by pressing his plan to a vote, but is 
anxious to gratify the English and French Governments by coming to 
terms with all the Spanish creditors.” M. pE RayNneEvAL, the French 
Ambassador, has threatened the members of the Cortes to demand 
his passports if bankruptcy shall now be pronounced. Mr. Vitiiers 
is ordered to plead the cause of the holders of Royalist Spanish Stock 
with the same earnestness as the cause of the holders of Cortes Bonds; 
and the Reform Minister of Foreign Affairs (Lord PALMERSTON) is 
aiding the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France (M. pr Ricny) in 
his efforts to intimidate the Spanish Chambers, and compel them to 
vote the acknowledgment of loans which were made to aid and sup- 
port a French invasion—a government opposed to the liberties and 
happiness of the Spaniards—a government of the Inquisition, and all 
the horrors ‘of the most horrific government of the Absolutists, Jesuits, 
and Monks. 

And yet, if you were to ask M. pe TorEeno, M. pre Raynevat, 
Mr. Vitiiers, Lord Patmensron, or M. pe Rieny, if they believe 
in the possibility of Spain “ paying” the loans and interest she is 
now required. * to recognize,”—they would all be forced to admit that 
they did not see theit way at all; that Spain required to be relieved 
from her burdens, and not to have her burdens augmented ; and that it 
was merely to gain time, and put off the final bankruptcy which must 
arrive that all these tricks are now resorted to. 

Whatever, then, may be the present decision of the majority of the 
Cortes relative to the report of the majority of the Finance Com- 
mission,—whether the Deputies shall act wisely, patriotically, and 
justly, and reject all loans not voted by the Cortes—or whether a majo- 
rity shall be found stupid and base enough to “ recognize” loans they 
never mean to pay,—of one thing rest assured, and that is, that Spain 
CANNOT pay, even were she willing to do so; but that all the 
pretended debts, except those of the Cortes, must as they ought to 
remain unpaid. 1 

In my last letter I showed you that the debts claimed by the creditors 
of the Feainsann dynasty and faction ought not to be paid-by Spain. 
In this letter I have shown you the tricks resorted to, at Paris and else- 
where, to obtain a recognition by the Cortes of debts which will not be 
paid merely to suit the ends of private speculation and individual enter- 
prise. It will be my duty in my next letter to prove to you that Spain 
CANNOT pay either the principal orinterest of any other than the Corves 
Loans, whatever may be the engagements or recognitions which may be 
wrung from the Chambers. In the mean time, I am, 

Sir, your obedient servant, oO. P. Q.- 
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"TOPICS. OF THE DAY. 


DESPAIRING STRUGGLES. 


« Flow are the mighty fallen!" The High Church party have 
been at pains this week to convince the country that their condi- 
tion is desperate.. They have made two grand efforts, one in Ire- 
Jand, another in Kent. The Irish meeting was convened under 
the auspices of the Reverend Marcus Bergsrorp at Cavan. 
Between thirty and forty thousand men were expected toassemble ; 
but even the Orange organ does not venture to state their num- 
bers higher than twelve, and more trustworthy accounts represent 
the whole assembly, including women and children, as never at any 
one time exceeding two thousand. Nota single Peer or Member 
of Parliament attended; and the speeches and proceedings gene- 
rally were contemptible. ’ 

The dinner at Canterbury was given professedly with the view 
of commemorating the. King’s. famous. speech to the Bishops. 
Lord WINCHILSEA was-its-principal promoter; and the papers in 
the High Church interest exulted in the grand display about to 
be made of the power and spirit of theit party. But again they 
were doomed to woful disappointment. The men of influence and 
sagacity among the Tories absented themselves... The.Duke of 
WELLINGTON never stirred from Walmer Castle; and but for the 
presence of that simple person Lord Ropen, the illustrious 
Harron would have been the sole representative of the House of 
Peers. 

The refusal of the leading Conservatives to attend the Win- 
CHILSEA gathering was disereetly politic. Violent demonstrations 
in favour of the Establishment: are the worst possible means of 
recovering the popularity which the Tory party has lost. It is 
felt that the Church is beeoming a clog on political movements : 
the next step in sound Conservative tactics will be to. abandon. it 
to its own resources. There: can: be no question that if the Duke of 
We.tineton and his friends: imagined that they could storm the 
Cabinet by the help of a Church and King ery, they would roar 
most lustily. But they apprehend disastrous consequences from 
it to themselves, and therefore they are silent. 4. 

Another symptom of the decline and fall of High Church politics 
in England, is the means taken to rouse the Nation. The speech 
of the King to the Bishops was an expression perhaps of: his pri- 
vate feelings, which it was rather indiscreet in a King of England, 
situated as Wiixi1aM the Fourth is, to give utteranceto. Unless 
the old constitutional doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is to be 
denied, and the private opinions of the Monarch’ on State questions 
are to be received in preference to those which he delivers through 
his Ministers to Parliament and the Nation, the speech’ to the 
Bishops ought in point of fact, and in common decency, to be 
considered of no more importance than any of his Majesty's after- 
dinner gossip, In this light, too, the country must view it; for it 
has produced no fruit whatever. Not a single measure in accord- 
ance with the supposed sentiments of the King, as they are given 
in that speech, has been brought forward, promised, or hinted at, 
by his Ministers. On the contrary, the Irish Chureh Commission 
was issued immediately after it was delivered. 

Is it not, then, a downright insult to the Sovereign to trumpet 
forth the glaring inconsistency between his opinions and _ his 
measures? Is it decent to exhibit him in this state of tutelage ? 
Nothing but the absolute hopelessness of creating a feeling in 
the country in favour of the Church by legitimate methods, could 
have induced even such shortsighted politicians as the’ Lords 
Wincuirsgza and Ropen to resort to the desperate course of 
representing the Sovereign as desirous of thwarting his own 
Cabinet, and the vast majority of the Representatives of the 
People. And these men pretend to be peculiarly loyal—the ex- 
emplary supporters of Church and King! 








SALARIES AND EXPENDITURE OF SCOTTISH 
JUDGES. 


Ir there is one public: functionary who more than any other has a 
claim to a handsome remuneration for his services, it is an 
upright, industrious, learned, and dispassionaté judge. All are 
agreed, probably, upon this point; but the question:on which a 
difference exists is, what do you call a handsome remunera- 
tion? Many circumstances must be taken into account before 
a sufficient answer can be given to this. question. The criterion 
Seems to be, the facility or difficulty of procuring persons, in 
every way qualified,.who are disposed to become judges at the 
rate of salary offered,. If we find that the most eminent men at 
the bar are willing to relinquish their practice, in their prime of 
life, for seats on the bench, we may be quite sure that the induce- 
ment offered is at’ least ample: perhaps it is too large; for the 
public should pay the fair market value for a judge, and not a 
shilling more. On the other hand, when there is a difficulty in 
prevailing upon such practitioners to become judges, until 
they are apprehensive of their powers failing aud their briefs 
falling off, we may conclude that the remuneration offered is 
too small. The question of raising or diminishing the amount of 
judges’ salaries hinges upon this. Because, although it may be 
true, as has often been urged, that men of small practice at the 
bar may possess the learning, acuteness, decision of character, and 
calm temper so requisite to make a good judge, yet the public, 
whose lives and property are to a great extent at his disposal, can 
with difficulty be brought to give him credit for the possession of 
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= which have not’ been manifested tothe world. A judge's 
ecrees and opinions will inevitably be deficient in authority, and 
unsatisfactory, unless he takes his seat on'the bench with a repu- 
tation ready-made. A client who goes into court backed by the 
opinion of Scartert, Suepen, or Brckersters, will be disposed 
to question the adverse decision of a comparatively obscure lawyer, 
even though it be delivered ex cathedra, and very probably be 
that which his own advocate would have given upon a fair review 
of both. sides of the question at issue. Judges should not only be 
actually well qualified, but have the reputation of being so. There- 
fore it seems necessary, in fixing the amount of their salaries, to be 
guided by the profits of their professional business; taking into 
account, of course, the advantages of a permanent over an uncer- 
tain income, and making a deduction for them. 

But a large salary in one place, it is urged, may be a very in- 
sufficient one in another. The cost of living must be considered : 
to pay a judge the same salary in London, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin, is not equitable: either the public or the judges must suffer 
by such an arrangement; for the expense of living is very dif- 
ferent in these cities. If, however, our theory is correct,—that the 
proper salary for a judge is that which will enable the state to 
command the services of the most able and best qualified persons, 
—the cost of living and the habits of society in which he moves 
are very secondary considerations. A tax-payer has a right to 
say—‘ I care not whether this judge belongs to or associates with 
the higher or middle classés; whether he keeps much or little 
company, hires two or more footmen, drinks ‘ vulgar port or im- 
perial tokay:’ all that I am anxious about is the honesty, ability, 
and knowledge of the man, and his reputation for possessing these 
qualifications. That the salary paid him is sufficient for all the 
comforts and external decencics of life, is plain, for he has quitted 
a luerative practice. to secure it.” 

The-Committee of the House of Commons which sat last session 
to inquire into the propriety of augmenting the Salaries of ‘the 
Scotch Judges, made the point we have indicated a principal one 
in their investigation. But they also collected a number of amus- 
ing and curious facts from the different witnesses, relative to the 
habits and incomes of the Scotch Judges and the Edinburgh aris- 
tocracy, which give a pleasant gossipy tone to their Report. Some 
of these passages are worth extracting. 

The Lord President of the Court of Session has 4300/7. ‘per an- 
num; the Lord Justice Clerk 4000/.; and the Puisne Judges of 
the Court of Session only 2000/.; but when the latter are.also, 
as in some instances is the case, Judges of the Justiciary Court, 
they have an addition of 6002. These salaries .were fixed in 1810, 
and have not since been altered ; though when the pay of the Eng- 
lish Judgeswas raised in 1825, it was understood that the Scot- 
tish Judges also should have an increase. 

It would seem that the salary of 20007. a year to the Puisne 
Judges is too small,—niggardly indeed, if the following statement 
of Mr. Joun Hopz, the Dean of the Faculty, relative to the cir- 
cumstances of his father, who has been Lord President for twenty- 
three years, be taken without some allowance. 

‘¢ Having no private fortune, and having lived, I may safely say, as quietly 
and economically as any man in that eminent Station could do,—itideed, much 
more so than in London can well be understood of a person in such a station,— 
he is now, at the close of his life, greatly in debt ; and.if it had not been for the 
good fortune that Providence has blessed myself with, his family would be left 
in a very miserable condition indeed. His establishment all along has been that 
of a private gentleman, obliged to maintain himself in a certain condition and 
station, keeping a single carriage, two men-servants in the house, and a pair: of 
horses; having a large family certainly, but none of them having by any debt 
or expense occasioned his debt: and he has been obliged to give up his carriage, 
and to live ona very limited allowance, having refused to permit me to in- 
terfere.” 

And yet this gentleman has had 4300/. a year—fully equal to ~ 
50007. a year in London—to live upon in Edinburgh! Now, we 
may tell Mr. Hops what can be done in England for siz thousand 
a year. An Earl of ancient family: keeps. up a handsome. esta- 
blishment in one of the Midland counties: he has a‘coach, a 
phaeton, and a car, with jifteen, horses of all sorts; a butler, a 
valet, a housekeeper, two footmen, with a, number’ of female, 
servants > a gamekeeper, a gardener, a coachman, and two grooms, 
one alad. His children are young; but. he has.a very good 
house in London, though not a large one, inthe most fashionable 
and expensive part of the Westend. Yet all this is maintained 
out of six thousand a year,—about a thousand more than Lord 
President Hopsr’s salary, taking the difference in the cost of 
living in England and Scotland into account. But then there is 
economy and good management in the Earl's establishment: 
what sort of a housewife has the President's lady been? If Mr. 
Hopz's statement were entirely to be depended upon, it is clear 
that the addition of a thousand a year, proposed by the Committee 
to be made to the salaries of the Puisne Judges, is utterly inade- 
quate to preserve them from closing their lives “ greatly in debt;” 
even although their establishment were unostentatious, and their. 
habits of life simple and plain. But 5500/.a year (in future it 
will be only 50002.) is considered ample for an English Judge, 
living almost ail the year in London, 

The Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland seem to be the 
worst-paid of all public functionaries. Mr. Horr, who was Soli-+ 
citor-General, made only 300/.a year by the office; and the salary 
of the Lord Advocate is only 2500/.a year, with Crown business 
never exceeding 5007, Then, he loses almost his whole. practice 
at the Scottish bar; he has no retiring pension; and unless there 
happens to be a vacancy on the bench during his term of oilice 
(and q place on the bench, according to Mr, Hops, is very. unen- 
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viable), he is turned adrift on a change of Government, with no- 
thing but his private fortune, if he has any, to depend upon. Sir 
Witttam Rag, who, from an excess of modesty distrusting his 
own qualifications, refused to be made a Judge, has suffered very 
much by holding the office of Lord Advocate. So has Mr. Jzr- 
FREY. 

‘* He made,” says Mr. Horr, “a great mistake in leaving his practice, which 
was very great and extensive, for the situation of Lord Advocate. He must 
have lost about half his income by becoming Lord Advocate. He was put to 
much greater expense in Scotland; to the expense and inconvenience of living 
in London ; to a great expense in a variety of losses, which I believe fell very 
heavily upon him. If turned out of office by any change of Government, he 
could not at his time of life expect to regain any very great portion of his 
former practice; and if he had remained longer in office, I suspect (in addition 
to the loss he has already sustained ) that the whole savings of his long and eminent 
career would have speedily disappeared; while he had no other object to look 
to than the chance of the situation of the head of one of the Courts, now filled, 
one by his junior in years, the other by a haler man: in short, he had nothing 
for it hut to go on the bench; and so far from being enabled by being Lord Ad- 
on better to bear it, will only feel the more the insufficiency of his 
salary.” 

Here it should be remembered, that some of Mr. Jerrrey's 
election expenses ought not to be laid to the account of the office 
of Lord Advocate: their magnitude arose from bad (not to say 
corrupt) management; his agents did not lay out his money with 
discretion. After all, however, we learn with pleasure that Mr. 
Jerrrey retires to the bench with a handsome private fortune. 

Sir SAMUEL SHEPHERD, late Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, wrote a letter to the Committee, with a few particulars of 
the comparative expense of living in London and Edinburgh; 
which, he says, is less in the latter city, but not much— 

** Coals are rather cheaper; butcher meat much the same ; fish cheaper ; 
bread, -I think, the same; beer is as dear, though not so good. For the last 
four years of my own residence in Scotland, my family were in England, owing 
to the almost constant illness of my much-lamented wife. I will tell you what 
was my establishment, when I resided with my family in Scotland: I had two 
footmen, one out of livery and one in livery, and one coachman, a carriage 
and a pair of horses, sometimes one saddle-horse, a cook-maid and a kitchen- 
maid, and two house-maids, their wages rather Jess, but not much, than in 
England.” 

He did not, and could not, support this establishment on 20004, 
a year. 

Though the Judges are so badly off, the Barristers appear to be 
thriving, business having very much increased. Mr. Jerrrey 
indeed is of opinion, that there are not five gentlemen at the bar 
who make 5000/. a year, and not more than five or six who make 
30007.; but Mr. Hops's income, according to his own account, 
was last year 6200/.; and any leader, he asserts, may make nearer 
40007, than 3000/7. a year, and in many instances much more: a 
very great number of persons in second-rate practice make 2000/., 
25002., and 30007. a year. 

The patronage of the Scotch Judges is uot worth mentioning ; 
and, of late years, at all events, they have been too honest to 
barter their consciences for promotion or livings for their families. 
In Ireland, the case is, or lately has been, different. Mr. O'Con- 
NELL, in his evidence, declares that corruption of the Judges in 
Ireland lately prevailed to “‘ an extraordinary extent.” 

‘© I may mention, that I remember an instance where the son of a judge, 
being at the bar, in four days after the term that were devoted to the revenue 
sittings, held seventy-four briefs, being almost the entire number of causes 
that were gone through during those four days. His father died in the ensuing 
vacation; and in two terms afterwards, he had not a single brief, in law, 
equity, or revenue cases.” 

In Ireland, each Judge has a Registrar, paid by fees, in which 
some Judges shared. Of course it was the interest of the partners 
to increase litigation and encourage actions; and the Judge 
always, if he could, obtained a verdict for the plaintiff. Mr. 
O'ConneELv has himself stated cases to the jury in this manner— 

*¢ The plaintiff has no case in this instance,—except that he is plaintiff in the 
Court of Common Pleas, where every plaintiff gets a verdict: the air of this 
Court is good for plaintiffs.” : 

In another case between the Government in Ireland and the 
“ Popular interest,” the Judge hesitated in his decision “ until his 
son got a very large living in the Church.” No wonder that Mr. 
O'ConnezELL should tell the Committee, that the Irish had no con- 
fidence in the bench, and that it was his “ solemn opinion before 
God, that they ought not to have confidence in the Irish Judges.” 
It seems that Mr. O'CoNNELL's practice at the Irish bar, as a 
perfectly independent man, was worth more than 7000/. a year. 

These anecdotes about the Irish Courts bear indirectly on 
the question of the salaries of the Scotch Judges: they prove 
that merely raising those salaries will not secure the choice of 

Judges, or prevent political subserviency and private baseness. 

he Irish Judges receive from 3700/. to 51002. per anaum, and have 

valuable patronage. They are in fact profusely paid; for the cost 

of living in Dublin is very much less than in either London or 
Edinburgh. 

We are inclined to concur in the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that the salary of the Scotch Puisne Judges should be 
raised from 2000/. to 30002. per annum,—because there is abundant 
evidence to prove that the ablest men refuse the gown until they 
are past the prime of life, on account of the lowness of the salary : 
but we see no reason for augmenting the pay of the Lord 
President_and Chief Justice Clerk by the same amount. Surely 
a salary equal to that which will in future be paid to English 
Judges (5000/.) is sufficient, notwithstanding President Hore has 
lived beyond it. Itis to be remembered, that it is not the custom 
in the first instance to raise an advocate to the presidency of a 
court. 

There are several other points connected vith this inquiry well 





worth attention. At present, however, we shall conclude with 
remarking, that in his zeal to magnify the labours of the Scottish 
Judges, Mr. Hops has relied a good deal on the ignorance of his 
auditors. 

“ The total number of pages read in the Bill Chamber annually, during four 
years of which I have a note, has been 35,000. .... Itisa very laborious 
and irksome duty. . . . . The pleadings are very loosely prepared, generally in 
a hurry, very often not prepared in the first instance by counsel,” &c. f 

But what says Mr. O'ConneELL? 

‘* I know practically, that nothing is more exaggerated than the supposed 
trouble the Judges are said to have out of Court ; for although the papers are very 
voluminous, we, as advocates, never could do one fifth of the business, if the 
volumes of papers that are produced could by possibility be all material 
I can say distinctly, that the reading o papers out of Court is not an essential 
trouble Speaking of equity pleadings, in a brief of 100 pases, you have 

the contents of 


not the trouble of mastering more than perhaps the amount o 
some six, or eight, or ten, after all.” 

In fact, to estimate a judge’s labour by the number of pages of 
papers laid before him, Mr. Hope must know to be quite absurd. 





PUBLIC SALE OF UNSTAMPED NEWSPAPERS. 

The circulation ‘of the unstamped penny papers published in London has 
reached an enormous amount. There are now published every Saturday a 
greater number of these penny pores than there are of those regularly esta~ 
blished journals who pay annually a large sum to Government for stamps and 
advertisement-duty. ‘Latterly the proprietors of the unstamped papers seem to 
have taken it into their heads that they are recognized by the Government, and 
that their publications are legal; and therefore they adopt every means to give 
their journals all the features of a regular newspaper, in order to increase their 
sale. Formerly, these papers were published with some little show of conceal- 
ment and disguise; but now they are regularly sold at stated intervals without 
the least let or hindrance, just the same as the established newspapers. Several 
of those which formerly appeared in the form of a pamphlet, now assume the 
appearance of a regular newspaper ; and a person at a cursory glance could not 
ascertain the difference. Some are five column papers, the front page composed 
of advertisements, taken at a low rate, but which, of course, yield a great profit 
to the proprietors, as no stamp-duty is paid by them; and the other pages are 
regularly filled up with the ordinary routine of news, leaders, &c. : in fact, they 
combine every essential of a newspaper. Calculations have been made, on good 
grounds, that the combined circulation of the unstamped papers amounts weekly 
to more than 300,000 in number.—Morning Chronicle. 

Probably this statement of the numbers of unstamped papers 
sold is exaggerated: but that the sale of these illegal publications 
is carried on much more publicly than it was a few months ago, 
we have had an opportunity of observing. There are two shops in the 
best part of the Strand, the rent of each of which must, we should 
suppose, be at least 200. a year, devoted to the sale of penny aad 
twopenny newspapers. On Sunday, numbers of people may be seen 
standing around them, and openly purchasing the Poor Man's Guar- 
dian, the Twopenny Weekly Dispatch, &c. Handbills giving the 
contents of these papers—which consist principally of articles 
headed with such significant titles as ‘ Rights of Property, Wrongs 
of Industry,” “ All the Scandal, Twaddle, and Abominations of the 
week,” and the like—aye placarded all over Westminster. There 
is no concealment practised: the sale is not confined to obscure 
and dirty shops, or to poor hawkers, but, as we have stated, is car- 
ried on in the best streets in the Metropolis, and on very decent- 
looking and expensive premises. 

Comment on these facts ought to be needless. The Government 
has made some feeble efforts to protect the honest dealer in news- 
papers, but they have been unsuccessful. The smuggler (if he 
can be called a smuggler, who carries on his illicit traffic in the 
face of day, and in the most open manner) has proved himself too 
strong for the law. He has ‘that public sympathy on his side 
which the law wants; and his victory is therefore certain, if not 
profitable. Can there be any question, under these circumstances, 
as to the course which justice, simple justice, to the fair and re- 
spectable newspaper proprietor requires? Has not the lattera 
clear right to demand, that he should be freed from a tax which 
the Government does not and cannot collect from those who ridi- 
cule and defy its power ? 





FRENCH PERIODICALS; PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 
IN FRANCE. 
THE impediments which our Post-office regulations have hitherto 
thrown in the way of cheap and frequent communication with 
France, are about to be partially, and before long, we trust, entirely 
removed. We may therefore hope to become. better acquainted 
with our neighbours, and they with us. Our newspapers and pe- 
ricdical publications will circulate more freely in France, and we 
shall no longer be compelled to pay an extravagant price for 
meagre extracts from French journals. It can only be owing to 
artificial restrictions, that generally well-informed persons in both 
countries are so ignorant of the real state of public feeling and 
the progress of society on either side of the Channel. An Eng- 
lishman may read the selections from the foreign papers, and even 
the private correspondence in the principal London journals, every 
day of his life, and yet be especially ignorant of the really most 
interesting and important circumstances in the social condition of 
the people with whose affairs he fancies that he is becoming ac- 
quainted. Look at the foreign iatelligence in the best of the 
English papers, and of what does it for the most part consist? 
It is made up of what is called news—the movements of troops 
and sovereigns, debates in the several legislatures on questions of 
party interest, the rumours of Ministerial changes, with the gossip 
and lies of the salons and the Bourse. Little or no notice is taken 
of provincial proceedings, and scarcely any regard is paid to the re- 
condite symptoms of a change in the tone and feeling of large 
masses. In fact, the correspondents of the English papers are 80 
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much occupied in transmitting “news,” and political gossip, that 
it would be absurd to expect from them enlarged views and ex- 
tended information respecting the progress of society, and the 
aims and objects of those persows who look beyond the existence 
of a Ministry, and are intent unon effecting substantial reforms 
for the increased comfort and improvement of all. Yet it is 
from the London daily journals that the great body of even well- 
educated Englishmen derive their information respecting the state 
of things in France and the Continent. The cost of French jour- 
nals, owing to the Post-office monopoly, has been so heavy, that 
very few have been circulated in this country. But, as we before 
stated, the days of this ignorance and imposition are passing away, 
and a brighter light is dawning upon us. The ames of the 
French periodicals will soon be as familiar in our mouths as Times 
or Courier. 

Still we shall be much disappointed if the circulation of 
French periodicals in this country is confined to mere newspapers. 
Their Magazines and Reviews should not be seen on the tables 
of professed Zittérateurs only ; but should form part of the reading 
of all who desire to be well-informed, and who take an interest 
in the welfare and improvement. of society.- The Seventh Num- 
ber of one of these journals, entitled the “ Revue du Progrés 
Social,” with some detached articles printed in separate pamphlets, 
has just been sent to us; and from a perusal of several of the 
papers, we feel confident in describing it as a work of superior in- 
ielligence, and likely to possess great interest for the English as 
well as the French reader. The editors, Messrs. J utes LECHEVAL- 
Ligr and E. MALuac, are well known as honourable men, of ex- 
tended views and attainments. The principles on which their 
Review is conducted are decidedly Liberal, in the best sense of the 
word. An article published in the June Number, on the Political 
State of France, contains what may be called their Confession of 
Faith; which runs briefly as follows. They profess to regard 
the rights of property, and vested interests under all circum- 
stances; to support the Christian religion, and “ /a morale"—a 
term of extensive signification in the French language. The pe- 
culiar dogmas of sects and ecclesiastical establishments are dis- 
regarded. They are equally opposed to the Carlist and Repub- 
lican parties; neither of which could gain the ascendancy except 
by sanguinary means, which the Reviewers deprecate strongly. 
The present Ministry they consider, in the main, well-intentioned 
and capable, or, at all events, fit instruments of improvement. 
At the same time, numerous defects in the administration of every 
department are pointed out as calling imperatively for speedy re- 
moval. The Tiers Parti, of which Dupin is the head, appears to 
be the object of that decided aversion which trimmers so richly 
deserve and commonly are visited with. It is represented as con- 
stantly immersed in petty intrigues, whose aim is a mere change 
of Ministers, not of system. Such conduct is precisely contrary 
to the object of the Reviewers, whose grand principle is ‘ toujours 
subordonner les questions purement politiques aux interéts 
sociaux.” The removal of restrictions from commerce, and the 
extension of the suffrage, they hold to be of paramount necessity 
to the wellbeing and contentment of the nation. The actual and 
strict responsibility of Ministers is also insisted upon. In short, 
strict responsibility of Ministers is also insisted upon. In short, 
the Social Reviewers belong to the party of the Movement, in the 
same sense as the Spectator may be said to belong to it,—that is, 
they are opposed to dynastic changes and forcible revolutions, but 
are determined to make existing institutions the instruments for 
the removal of abuses and the promotion of substantial reform, 

Literature and the fine arts, philosophy, political economy, the 
progress of industry—all receive attention from the Reviewers, as 
intimately connected with the “ progrés social.” We refrain at 
present, however, from touching upon these subjects; but pro- 
pose to give a resumé of the principal contents of this interesting 
work, as each Number appears,—so long at least as it maintains 
the high character it deserves at present.* 

* The Revue du Progrés Social is published monthly, at forty francs per annum ;: in 


London, subscriptions are received at the office of Messrs. GALIGNANI. It is hand- 
somely printed, and contains 140 pages, somewhat larger than our Magazines, 





GOVERNOR DARLING'S TREATMENT OF 
CAPTAIN ROBISON. 


We have seen a temperate but forcibly-written statement of the 
case of Captain Roxison, with which the readers of the Spectator 
must be familiar, in a recent number of the Christian Advocate. 
This, we believe, is the first notice of the case which has appeared 
in that journal; and we frust it will have the effect of rousing the 
attention of those classes among whom the Christian Advocate 
circulates, to the gross oppression of which Captain Rosison 
complains of having been the victim. It is difficult to speak of 
the conduct of Governor: DariinG in proper language. Never 
before did a General Officer in the British service skulk from 
meeting such charges as Captain Ropison has preferred against 
this man. He is accused of peculation, jobbing in land, atro- 
cious tyranny in his office of Governor of New South Wales 
—even with murder, or something akin to it: and what steps 
does he take to relieve himself from these horrid imputations? 
. Does he press for a Court-martial? does he instruct his friends in 
the House of Commons to accede to Captain Ronison’s reiterated 
calls for a committee of inquiry? has be exculpated himself at 
the Colonial Office? Has he, in short, taken any one step, during 
the five or six years that his character has been blackened with 
charges of the foulest nature, to clear it in the eye of his fellow 








soldiers and the public? He has done nothing of the kind = but - 
—he has preferred an indictment for a libel against Captain 


Rosison! He brought no action, moved for no criminal infor-! 
mation, but selected a mode of proceeding which will prevent the 
truth of the charges against him from being either substantiated 
on the one hand or disproved on the other. He has chosen that 
mode of proceeding which Lord Broveuam told the Libel Com- 
tnittee is almost the same as acknowledging the truth ef a libel. 
The indictment remains to be tried: we fervently hope that no 
English jury will be found to convict a defendant brought te trial 
under the circumstances in which Captain Ronpison must appear. 

The conduct of Lord Hitt, Lord Firzroy Somerset, and the 
other influential parties at the Horse Guards in this affair, is 
precisely such as would be expected from men anxious to screen @ 
powerfully-connected delinquent from the hands of justice: it is 
precisely such as men anxious for the honour of the Army would 
never have been prevailed upon, by any motives or -interest, to 
adopt. Captain Ropison, it must be remembered, is a gentle- 
man of unimpeached character: he has served twenty-five years 
in the Army, and was selected by the Duke of York for the com- 
mand of acompany of a superior description, all the privates of 
which had been non-commissioned officers: his father and grand- 
father, four brothers, and two nephews, have been in the service : 
several Members of Parliament, after a careful examination of his 
case, declare their belief that he has been scandalously ill-used : 
all that he asks for is ¢trquiry. But inquiry is refused him at the 
Horse Guards; and the chivalrous Governor Dar.tNne proceeds 
against him by indictment for libel! _ 

From the Horse Guards we turn with more satisfaction to the 
Colonial Office. We hold Mr. Sprine Rice pledged to do Captain 
Rosison justice. When the case was brought before the House 
of Commons in July last, he thus expressed himself— 

** It is perfectly open to Captain Robison to lay before me what statement he 
pleases, and I promise to give it the best consideration in my power. I express 
no opinion one way or the other; I do not say that Captain Robison is an in- 
jured man, or that General Darling has acted wrongly. All I say is this, 
that if injustice has been done, it is the duty of the Colonial Secretary to 
remedy it.” 

This was spoken like a wise Minister, feeling his responsibility, 
and sensible of the immense value of the interests over which he 
presides. 

The legal proceedings against Captain Rostson afforded a 
fair pretext for suspending Parliamentary interference. But what- 
ever the result of the trial may be, the affair will be brought before 
the House of Commons next session. 





The Courier of Monday comments upon some praise bestowed 
by the Hvaminer on the Edinburgh speeches of Mr, Exiicr and 
Sir Joun Hosnouss, in the following language. 

** Mr. Ellice and Sir John Hobhouse are, however, members of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet ; at which, when it was formed, one and all of the Journals, 
miscalled Liberal, we are afraid, and which seem to mistake the gratification 
of their own arbitrary will for treedom,—Mr. Ellice and Sir John Hobhouse 
beiong to that Cabinet which Liberal journuls decried with one universal sneer 
at the instant it was formed. They must be strong-minded enemies, whom a 
few words—which might have received a slight colouring to accord with the 
views of the assembly—are sufficient to change into apprevers and partisans !” 

“ A slight colouring to accord with the views of the assembly "— 
there is a compliment to honest Ministers, volunteering their 
speech and presence at a great political festival ! 

Perhaps our contemporary does not include the Spectator among 
the Liberal journals; and therefore, although we also have praised 
the speeches of Sir Joun Hosuouse and Mr. Exticeg, he may not 
intend to include us in his censure. If he did intend to give us a 
side-blow, we can tell him that he missed his aim ; for, in the first 
number cf the Spectator that appeared after the formation of the 
MELsBourRNE Cabinet (July 19th), we observed, that “ Liberalism 
had been advanced by the late changes ;” that “ the additions to 
the Cabinet were worthy of praise ;” that every one spoke well of 
Lord DuncANNON, whom we described as “upright, amiable, and 
clear-headed, though by no means brilliant.” Sir Joon Hos} 
HOUSE was called “clever, accomplished, and industrious.” A’ 
together, we said, “ the aspect of affairs, we are inclined to hope, 
has been considerably improved.” A fortnight afterwards, we ob- 
served, that there was “an evident change for the better in the 
‘tone of Ministers in both Houses of Parliament, since the retire- . 
ment of Earl Grey ;” and we lauded as “ another good symptom, 
the substitution of the clever and popular Lord Muterave for 
that (publicly) inefficient Whig Lord Caruistz.” Now, it may 
turn out that Gur expectations were too sanguine; but the quota- 
tions we have made prove clearly, that so far from joining in the 
asserted “universal sneer ” of the Liberal journals, ‘* one and all,” 
we were disposed to speak hopefully, kindly, and even flatteringly, 
of the new Administration. Though Ministers have not had the 
opportunity of doing much to justify our general good opinion, still 
they have not done any thing as yet to forfeit it. Certainly the 
speeches of the three Cabinet Ministers at Edinburgh lead us to 
augur well for the future. 

We are. mistaken if the Examiner, and most of the other Liberat 
journals, did not join us in welcoming the MeLBourne Ministry, 
as an improvement of the Grey. The Courier, we suspect, has 
again been slaying giants of its own creation. This sort of service 
is of no use to any Government. 





Granby Calcraft, Esq., late M.P., has been appointed landing-waiter at 
Jamaica, worth 4001. per annum.— Limerick Chronicle. 


Can this be true? A landing-waiter is a customhouse-offieer, 
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whose business it is to watch the landing of cargoes, and. to, pre- 
vent any goods or merchandise being removed, until means have 
been taken to secure the payment of duties upon them. The 
elicer whoreally attends to this necessary department, is generally 
a self-important personage, to be seen bustling about the docks 
ot wharfs, ina rusty black coat, oil-skin covered hat, with a pen 
behind his ear, and an ink-horn at his button-hole; his complexion 
affording ample testimony to the punctual performance of that part 
of his duty which consists in ascertaining the actual contents of 
wine and spirit casks. Has the gay and gallant Mr. Gransy 
Catcrart been reduced so low as to accept such an office as this 
in Jamaica? It is incredible: if the appointment has actually 
been made, we fear that Mr. Sprine Rick has been taken in, or 
lent himself to a job; and that the office of landing-waiter at 
Jamnica is a sinecure to the holder, the duties being performed by 
some deputy for 50/. a year and sundry perquisites. 





The Revising Barristers for the Tower Hamlets concluded their sittings on 
Wednesday, The number of voters registered in this borough, in the present 
year, is 9,743; last year the number was 9,887; and in the year preceding it 
‘was 10,299 ; thus exhibiting a decrease of votes in each year ; the cause of which 
is.ascribed to the non-payment of taxes. In the parish of St. John’s, Hackney, 
there is a diminution of 500 votes since last year, and in Ratcliff Hamlet there 
is an increase of 200 votes.— Courier. 

Weare rather surprised that the diminution is not larger. There 
is no pressing inducement to electors to incur the trouble of pro- 
curing their names, when omitted, to be inserted on the register ; 
for the prospect of a dissolution of Parliament is not near. The 
greater number of those who have lost their right of suffrage this 
year are probably defaulters in the payment of rates and taxes. 
And so great has been the popular disappointment at the proceed- 
ings of the Reformed Parliament, that few think™it worth while 
to put themselves even to temporary inconvenience for the chance 
of having the right to send a Representative to it in the event of 
a sudden dissolution or a vacancy. 





Wheat was sold in the vicinity of Birmingham, last week, at from 3s. 4d. to 
3s. 8d. a bushel.— Birmingham Paper. 

We have made a point of inquiring into the prices of grain, and the prospeets 
of the farmer, which are really all-engrossing, for they appear to us of the most 
Jamentable nature. As to the average of rents being sustained under existing 
circumstances, the impossibility is as evident as the distressed state of agricul- 
turists is general.— Bucks Gazette. 

Let. the supporters of the existing Corn-laws read this, and then 
turn to the Mark Lane Prices-Current ; where they will find the 
duty on foreign wheat put down at 40s. 8d. per quarter—a duty 
of about 140 per cent. ad valorem on the price of wheat in War- 
wickshire. Yet all this availeth nothing: nay, were the duty 
twice as high, the farmer and the landowner would not in the 
least degree be benefited by it. Surely the more intelligent of the 
farmers must see that the operation of the Corn-laws does not 
raise the price of wheat in such seasons as the present, while their 
suspension or abolition is certain in the first season of scarcity, 
when the farmer might expect to look for an augmented price as 
# recompense for a short crop. We agree with the Bucks Gazette, 
that rents must fall; and in consequence perhaps, as much as in 
spite, of the Corn-laws. 


During the week, a man ofthe name of Henry Gunson died in Carlisle Gaol, 
having been confined upwards of eighteen years for debt.— Courier. 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on Wednesday, William Smith applied for his 
discharge. He was asked how long he had been imprisoned ; and replied, since 
August 1833, fora debt of eleven shillings: all he owed in the world was 
91. 5s. 3d., of which 3l. 14s. 11d. was for costs. He was immediately dis- 
charged. — Herald. a 

Well may Sir Jonn Campse tt regret that his. bill to abolish 
imprisonment for debt was cushioned last session. The actual 
cause of its failure was the neglect of Ministers to prepare their 
measures. Had the time which was wasted in recasting and 
amending their ill-considered bills been usefully employed, not 
only would imprisonment for debt have been abolished, and the 
law. of libel amended, but various other acts of real benefit to the 
country would have been fully discussed and made the law of the 
land. But, in the Chancellor's opinion, though laws authorizing 
imprisonment for debt and other abominations are still on our 
statute-books, too much was done last session, and less ought to 
be done the next! 





A few days ago, the subject of the Poor-laws Amendment Act was accidentally 
introduced at a market: table in Sheffield; when there was only one out of a 
dozen country farmers who had heard any thing about it, and he confessed his 
entire ignorance of its details.’ Some of them, ere long, will feel its blessings. — 
Sheffield Iris. i 

There is nothing surprising in this ignorance, to persons who 
have ever mixed with our agricultural population. A second-rate 
English farmer is perhaps one degree less ignorant and stupid 
than his ploughboy; but, with this exception, he is the greatest 
blockhead inthe land. Such men as these supply the materials 
for Penenden Heath meetings, and are the main. props on which 
the Conservative party rests.. They are the honest, almost the only 
honest, advocates for the Corn-laws; for they have not the know- 
ledge requisite to understand the real operation of those laws. 
Formerly, they were bigoted Churchmen; but somehow they have 
recently been made to comprehend that the payment of tithes has 
to do with the support of the Church; so now they pretty generally 
hate the parson, and strive to‘ work him” through the poor-rates. 
The persons who are. most to blame for the state. of ignorance in 
whieh the boars are immersed, are-the rulers and. legislators) of the 





country ; many of whom, even now while prating about the bene. 
fits of education, are in favour of making that species of informa- 
tion which the people prefer, and which would be useful-as well as 
interesting to them, twice as dear as it need be. Had not our news. 
papers been high-priced, the Yorkshire farmers would have known 
something about the Poor-law Act. 


Lord Lowther has taken his departure for the Continent. His Lordship’s 
intention is to pass the winter in Naples; where a large Conservative party are 
preparing to assemble, including the Marquis of Hertford and his extensive 
suite, the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, &c.— Herald. 

“ Are the Conservatives organizing an invasion of England? do 
they contemplate an assault on the Treasury Bench? Next ses- 
sion, we shall expect to hear some eloquent allusions to Vesuvius 
eruptions, in speaking of popularagitation; and the “ lava-stream 
of the Destructives” will become a stock simile. 


Mr. Monraguzs, one of the District Surveyors of the City, has 
summoned two different parties before the Magistrates within 
these few days, for refusing to pay him the fees he demanded in 
virtue of his office ; and in both cases, the Magistrate has refused 
to sanction his claim. In one, he claimed fees to the amount of 
241, for viewing some stables; being at the ratio charged for 
third-rate houses, on the ground of the buildings being above a 
certain height. This demand was referred by the Magistrate to 
the decision of another surveyor: by which, we suppose, the parties 
have abided, as we have seen no more of the matter. Inthe other 
instance, Mr. Monracue did not claim his fee directly, but lodged 
a complaint against Mr. Woox.arrts, of Holborn Hill, for cutting 
into the party-wail of his house, contrary to the statute: when it 
was shown, that the wall in question was not a “ party-wall ;” and 
moreover, that the house having been built before the act under 
which Mr. Woouxarts was complained of was passed, his case 
did not come under the cognizance of the act. The real griev- 
ance turned out to be, that Mr. Wooxxarrs had not paid Mr. 
Monracur’s fee for inspecting the alteration; and this omission 
rendered him. liable to triple fees. The Magistrate, however, 
would not admit Mr. Monraaue’s claim at all, as the complaint 
had been dismissed on the grounds above stated. 

This office of “ District Surveyor” is.a mere fee-gathering one, 
Nobody sees or hears of such a person, but when a new building 
or an alteration in an old one is begun; and then the fee promptly 
administered lulls the vigilance of this lynx-eyed functionary. 
There is no fee, we presume, for reporting houses that are un: 
safe; else we should never hear of families being buried in the 
ruins of tumble-down tenements, or see so many crazy buildings 
threatening the heads of the inhabitants. We do not know that 
Mr. Monraguz is any worse than his brother fee-gatherers. Cor- 
responding instances of activity in the case of new buildings, and 
others of neglect in the instance of old ones, have been common 
enough in other districts; and will be, so long as the temptation 
remains to this one-sided. performance of the duties of the office. 





Among the mourners who attended. the funeral. of Sir CHARLES 
Fiower, was.a Mr. Wuirs,. who is described as having been 
“‘ for many years his confidential clerk and man of business; and 
to whom, to the surprise of many, Sir Cuaruzs left only 500/.” 
What salary Mr. Wuirte received for his services, is not stated: 
but it is implied that. he was not adequately remunerated, else 
why “the surprise” at his being left only 5007. This is the way 
in which miserly money-mucks commonly reward their “ faithful 
humble servants,” They receive all manner of extra-professional 
services and. fawning servility from their voluntary slaves; they, 
use their apt'and willing tools.in all manner of craft; well know- 
ing, that. the service is.as segd thrown into their flinty bosoms to- 
bring forth a golden harvest, and perhaps. inwardly chuckling to 
think how the stony soil would disappoint the expectations of the 
husbandman. Sir CHarresdied worth more than half-a-million 
of money; which he amassed by thrift and speculations of the 
most unscrupulous kind within the pale. of commercial morality. 
He was personally mean; yet’ prodigal in the:price he paid for the 
honour of feasting princes and nobles; who were attracted to his 
table by the bait of a sumptuous dinner,.and the character of their 
host for enormous wealth,—reputation sufficient to attract men 
great.only by circumstances.. Their cunning entertainer allowed 
his. guests to.ridicule him ;: sufficiently satisfied with the éclat of 
their names in return for his dinner, Sir Coartes FLowER was 
ashrewd man. He bought his noble guests with the current coin 
of the kitchen—he could give for a thing what it was worth upon 
occasion; and he purchased services that perhaps no. wages would 
compensate, by holding out the bait to expectation. The conji- 
dential factotum of a trader like Sir CoarLtes Flower could have 
had no sinecure. To eat bread by the “ sweat of the brow” was 
the curse of Adam ; the sweat of the drain is harder labour still; 
but the wear and tear of conscience !—Sir Cuartes Fiower, being 
a miser, might not have afforded to keep one. 








M. de Montbel, ex-Minister of Charles the Tenth, has fallen into 
thorough madness. The only thing of which he can talk all day long 
is liberty, political economy, and the sovereignty of the people. Our 
governors regard his folly as incurable.—Ze Corsaire. 

On some of the glass forming the lamps in Paris, the names of the 
streetsare inscribed. Itis desirable, says'one of the Paris journals, that 
a similar inscription should be made upon every lamp at the corner of 
each street. This would 'prove’ useful at night, not only to strangers; 
but to the Parisians themselves. 
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HANNAH MORES LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tux four thick volumes of epistles and commentaries connected 
with the career of Hannan More, which Mr. Rosgerts has given 
tothe public, are somewhat dull and heavy in parts: but, speak- 
ing from the impression which a perusal of the whole has left, they 
are pregnant with amusement and instruction. To a biography, 
as far as the editor is concerned, they can indeed make little 
pretension. The public importance of Mrs. Morg, whatever it 
might be, arose from her character as an author. But the reader 
who possesses a regular series of her works, will have nearly 
as good an idea of the circumstances by which her mind was de- 
veloped, of the mode in which it was stored with ideas and trained 
to composition, of the hints which suggested her pieces, or the way 
in which they were composed, as if he perused the seventeen or 
eighteen hundred pages before us. For instruction, therefore, we 
cannot look to Mr. Roserts; but he is vary amusing. The 
grandiloquence of his expressions, contras* :d with the common- 
place nature of his ideas, excites an atten son and sustains an in- 
terest which would have been altogether wanting had the style of 
the editor been more assimilated to his thoughts. 

In what then, it may be asked, does the value of the work con- 
sist, since it cannot be called, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
a diography ?—We answer, in a voluminous collection of letters 
from some of the most conspicuous or well-known characters who 
flourished during a period of nearly sixty years (1774 to 1830), 
commencing with Garrick and Joxunson and closing with 
Witserrorce and Daniz, Witson. Some of the epistles are 
trifling ; some are mere notes of condolence or compliment; and 
some, being versions of the same subject (for the notion of selection 
seems never to have entered. Mr. Roserts's head), express the 
same ideas in similar or identical phraseology: but all are cha- 
racteristic of the writers, and though slight or careless, they are 
real. Many are gossipy, anecdotical, and slightly descriptive of the 
age: they bring up before us great minds in deshabille, or in their 
private and social characters ; describe en passant the brilliant as- 
semblies of scholars, wits, authors, statesmen, and nobles, which 
flourished in the higher circles of London life towards the close of 
the eighteenth century; and exhibit pretty fully the little sets of 
small wits, average scholars, and blwes of different grades, who (in 
conjunction with one* mind of a higher cast), exalted and flat- 
tered each other, manceuvered for early copies or first sights of 
Manuscripts, and deemed themselves the most important if not 
the only beings in the world, till the French Revolution came at 
frst to startle them, and then to terrify. A continuous and pa- 
tint perusal of the whole leaves almost an historical impression. 
We catch glimpses of great men; we hear occasionally of great 
events, from those who had access to some of the persons who are 
Vulgarly said to have influenced them; and we note the effects 
they produced en the minds of their contemporaries : but these are 
the secondary qualities—the essential characteristic of the whole 
1s to present a reflection of what life itself must appear to a long- 
lived observer. We seem to be introduced to a succession of 
Circles, and see the members one by one gradually drop away. 

he burden of the theme is Deathh Hannan More was in- 
troduced to the world young. She associated with a society most 
of whom had already reached their prime—some had exceeded the 
days allotted to man, and had been connected with our Augustan 
age. She survived them all; formed new acquaintanceships, and 

Outlived many of them. As we read on, we see distinguished 
actors on the world’s great scene continually dropping off,—Gar- 
Rick, JoHNnson, Gipson, Burke, WALPove,. and many stelle 
minores of the last century; Pirr, Porrevs, De Starr, Grant, 

t four sisters, besides many private friends, in the preseut; till 
atlast, after being scandalized by the prevalence of French man- 
hets and Freneh modes, horrified by the spread of Radicalism, 
Nuleted by the reduction of the Five per Cents., shocked at the 
Colieession of the Catholic claims (the decline of her faculties seems 

@ Horace WaLroLe, 





to have spared her the horrors of the Revolutionary Bill), she her- 
self departed to that place for which it had been her task during 
forty years to prepare others. 

Of course Mr. Rozerts's four volumes-do not wholly consist of 
the letters of Hannan More. There are epistles from most of 
her intimate acquaintances, several being from nobles, some from 
royalty. The best of these letters emanate from four indivi- 
duals. Garrick—distinguished by smartness, lightness, and 
animal vivacity; and who comes out, not only under his own hand 
but also under others, vain of course, but good-natured, friendly, 
and considerate. Portzeus—who writes like a plain, lively, simple- 
minded- Christian, without the airs or the gravity of a Bishop. 
WaLpoLe—who in a few letters on the French Revolution rises 
above himself. The original birth and station of the actors. 
shocked his aristocratic notions; their coarseness offended his. 
taste, their bold-faced impiety his polished and gentlemanly 
scepticism ; the bloodshed and massacre disgusted his prosperous 
good-nature; and he was thoroughly alarmed lest the new trinity 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, should reach England. All 
this excited the witty WALPoLE, and he seems to have given 
vent to his mixed emotions in a more spirited and forcible style 
than he was wont. The fourth correspondent of most length and 
mark is Joun Newron; but his letters are scarcely equal to 
himself,—or rather, perhaps, a state of sin is more striking to the 
reader than a state of grace. In the well-regulated life of the 
Rector of All-Hallows, there is none of the interest which attaches 
to the career of the “ African blasphemer and profligate,” when he 
used on the slave coast to eke out the short commons of his hard 
taskmaster by angling in over times, and to feel an indescribable 
joy in catching a fish; or when, brought into the way of worldly 
wisdom, he studied Horackg on shipboard; or when, after he had 
turned his thoughts towards religion, and become the captain of 
a slaver, he used to put himself on vegetable diet upon reaching a 
certain point, lest he might be tempted by the black Circassians, 
—thinking incontinence to be a sin, but never feeling, as he said 
himself in the noon of his regeneration, that the slave trade was 
any thing save an honest and respectable line of business. 

So much for the contents and character of the work. Let us 
come to the life of the heroine; who, as the editor somewhat am- 
bitiously expresses it, “in the twilight of the old, and the dawn of 
the new sera, accomplished her date here.” Hannan More was 
born in the Forty-five, at Stapleton, in Gloucester. Her father 
was a Tory and a High Churchman; but there was Puritanism 
in the blood. Two of her great-great uncles had been captains in. 
CroMwELL's army,and her great grandfather was a Nonconformist,. 
who “ boarded a minister and his horse for ten pounds a year, and 
guarded the door with a drawn sword whilst the holy man delivered 
the words of inspiration,” during the persecutions in the days of the 
Second Cuartes. Her family shared the fate of those whose 
members are to figure in biography: it had formerly been more 
distinguished than it was, having lost by a lawsuit an estate of 
eight thousand a year. Mr. Mors therefore migrated from Suffolk 
into Gloucestershire; procured a foundation school, through the 
patronage of Lord BourLerort; married, and had a family of five 
daughters, of whom Hannan was the youngest save one. She 
was early distinguished for her quickness of parts, and her love of 
reading: her father taught her Latin ; her eldest sister, who was 
educated for a governess, French; and nature prompted her “ to 
lisp in numbers.” When she was twelve years old, her senior 
sisters removed to Bristol, and established a boarding-school, with 
prosperous success; and thither Hannan accompanied them. 
Four years seem to have passed without any event of importance 
taking place; but when she had reached her sixteenth year, 
SHERIDAN the actor came to Bristol to lecture on education. She 
heard the old gentleman; and (not appearing ever to have been 
backward in display) hailed his exhibition in some complimentary 
verses, whose eulogy tickled him, and he desired an introduction. 
Her next. year produced the Search after Happiness, written to 
supersede the selections from plays then prevalentin schools: and 
(passing over some small matters which occurred in the interval) 
her twenty-second year engaged her in an affair of the heart, with 
a gentleman whose “ residence was beautifully situated, who had 
carriages and horses, and every thing agreeable,” save some two-and- 
forty years and an indifferent temper. Hannan, however, was won: 
“‘ she quitted her interest in the concern of the school, and was.at 
great expense in preparing and fitting berself out to be the wife of 
aman of large fortune.” But. Mr. Turner was capricious, or 
dreaded the plunge. ‘‘ The day was fixed more than once for the 
marriage, and Mr. Turner each time postponed it. Her sisters. 
and friends interfered, and would not permit her to be. so treated 
and trifled with.” The gallant then repented; but it was too late, 
He, however, made an amende honorable, and. settled upon. her 
“an anvual sum which might enable her to devote herself. to 
literary pursuits.” This was Hannan Morwg’s first love, and her 
last. From that time she eschewed the tender passion, and deter- 
mined to remaia in single blessedness. Whether there was any 
prompting clause to that effect in the deed of settlement, we are 
not told. 

We must now, with Mr. Roserts, skip some portion of time, 
and accompany our heroine to London; whither she went, if we 
can rightly interpret the narrative, in her twenty-seventh year 
(1772); and was introduced to Miss Reynoxps, if not to Sir 
JosHua. How she went, what was her object in going, or by what 
means she got introduced into society, is not communicated... The 
next year—assuming. that we have correctly made out ,.Mr, 
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Roserts's chronology—she again visited Londoa, with two of her 
sisters; and within a week, an event oceurred, which, we incline 
to think, laid the foundation of her future celebrity. This was her 
introduction to Garrick. The embryo denouncer of playgoing 
had seen Roscius in Lear : she wrote to a friend an account of the 
effect which his performance produced upon her mind; and the 
letter being shown to the actor, he expressed a wish for an inter- 
view. From what we gather, it appears that her conversation 
must have been sprightly and entertaining, and her manners 
charming—a mixture of girlish buoyancy with the demureness of 
a religieuse. The meeting, at any rate, was reciprocally pleasing, 
be the cause what it might. Garrick took a fancy to her, and 
introduced her to the b/ues and the great world. Soon after, she 
met Jounson at the house of Reynotps. Her manners appear 
to have made as much impression upon the dictator of literature 
as upon the king of Drury. ‘She became the old man’s pet; a 
sort of Platonic flirtation went on between them; and his patron- 
age and the truly respectable character of her little works, not only 
secured her footing in the world of literature, but even enforced its 
countenance. As far as amusement goes, the letters relating to 
this period are the best’in the volumes. We takea bit or two de- 
scriptive of her first starting. 

The desire she had long felt to see Dr. Johnson, was speedily gratified. Her 
first introduction to him took place at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds; who 
prepared her, as he handed her up stairs, for the possibility of his being in one 
of his moods of sadness and silence. 

She was surprised at his coming to meet her as she entered the room, with 
good-humour in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua’s in his hand; and 
still more, at his accosting her with a verse from a morning hymn which she 
had written at the desire of Sir James Stonehouse. In the same pleasant hu- 
mour he continued the whole of the evening. Some extracts from the letters 
of one of her sprightly sisters to the family at home, will afford the best picture 
of the intercourse and scenes in which Hannah was now beginning to bear a part. 

* * + + * * 

*¢ We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds. She had sent to engage Dr. 
Percy (Percy’s collection—now you know him), quite a sprightly modern, in- 
stead of a rusty antique, as [ expected. He was no sooner gone, than the most 
amiable and obliging of women (Miss Reynolds), ordered the coach, to take us 
to Dr. Johnson’s very own house ; yes, Abyssinia’s Johnson! Dictionary John- 
son! Rambler's, Idler’s, and Irene’s Johnson! Cuan you picture to yourselves the 
palpitation of our hearts as we approached his mansion? The conversation 
turned upon a new work of his, just going to the press (the Tour to the 
Hebrides), and his old friend Richardson. Mrs. Williams, the blind poet, who 
lives with him, was introduced to us.’ She is engaging in her manners; her 
conversation lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds told the Doctor of ail our 
rapturous exclamations on the road. He shook his scientific head at Hannah, 
and said ¢ She was a silly thing.’ When our visit was ended, he called for his 
hat (as it rained) to attend as down a very long entry to our coach, and not 
Rasselas could have acquitted himself more en cavalier. We are engaged with 
him at Sir Joshua’s, Wednesday evening. What do you think of us? 

*¢ I forgot to mention, that not finding Johnson in his little parlour when we 
came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of 
his genius: when he heard it, he Jaughed heartily, and told her it was a chair 
on which he never sat. He said it reminded him of Boswell and himself, when 
they stopped a night at the spot (as they imagined) where the Weird Sisters ap- 
peared to Macbeth: the idea so worked upon their enthusiasm, that it quite 
deprived them of rest: however they learnt, the next morning, to their mortifi- 
cation, that they had been deceived, and were quite in another part of the 

oe untry.” * bs , . bd 

* Tuesday evening we drank tea at Sir Joshua’s with Dr. Johnson. Hannah 
is certainly a great favourite. She was placed next to him, and they had the 
entire conversation to themselves. They were both in remarkably high spirits. 
It was certainly her lucky night. I never heard her say so many good things. 
The old genius was extremély jocular, and the young one very pleasant. You 
would have imagined we had been at some comedy, had you heard our peals of 
laughter. They, indeed, tried which could ‘ pepper the Tighest ;’ and it is not 
clear to me that the lexicographer was really the highest seasoner. Yesterday 


Mr. Garrick called upon us: a volume of Pope lay ng the table; we asked | 


him to read; and he went through the latter part of the Hssay on Man. He 
was exceedingly good-humoured, and expressed himself quite delighted with 
our eager desire for information; and when he had satisfied one interrogatory, 
© Now, Madam, what next?’ He read several lines we h2d been disputing 
about with regard to emphasis, in many different ways, before he decided which 
was right. He sat with us from half-past twelve till three, reading and criti- 
cizing. We have just had a call from Mr. Burke.” 

At this period, HANNAH More may fairly be said to have been 
launched into life ; and till some years after the death of Garrick, 
that life was uniform in its course, though the scenes she passed 
through were pleasantly varied. She annually visited London in 
the season ; sojourning for the most part in Garrick’s at the Adel- 
phi and Hampton, but frequenting the first society. The remainder 
of the year was spent at Bristol, and at the houses of a large circle 
of great friends, to whom her manners, the respectability of her 
character, and the correctness of her principles, recommended and 
endeared her. In this interval, she cultivated the muses; pro- 
ducing Sir Eldred and the Bleeding Rock, Percy, the Fatal 
Falsehood, Sensibility, and some other matters; she also wrote 
pretty regular accounts of her doings to her sisters. As time 
rolled on and her early friends passed off, she grew serious, and 
attacked, in Manners of the Great, the frivolous amusements and 
Sabbath-breaking of the age. The coarse infidelity of Paing, the 
blasphemies of the worshippers of the Goddess of Reason, the 
Corresponding Societies at home, and the spread of Republican 
and Revolutionary notions everywhere, drove her into the field of 

litices. She published tracts to refute the philosophy both 
irreligious and political of the Movement party, and to preach sub- 
mission to the powers that be. This was a fashionable and a 
saving doctrine. Much practical godlessness is always overlooked 
in those who defend establishments ; to advocate Church and State 
would of course redeem anamiable straightlacedness. Her tracts 
were circulated by Government and “ the friends of order.” 
Thousands upon thousands were published; and the year 1792 was 


to her an wera of crowning glory,—having, according to her bio- ' 





grapher, “‘ under Providence, averted a revolution.” After accom. 
plishing this feat, she again retired into private life. More deaths 
of friends, growing infirmities, and the graver feelings attendant . 
upon advancing age, took her more and more out of mixed society, 
She gave iene 4 exertion to the establishment of religious schools 
in some benighted parishes in her neighbourhood; she more 
earnestly endeavoured to lure the world into the strait and narrow 
path ; her successive publications grew more and more evangelical, 
though never enthusiastic. Her headaches, her toothaches, her 
rheumatism, and her annual fevers, attacked her with increasing 
severity, and she finally gave up visiting; yet, so great was the 
throng of pious or of prim people who sought the light of her 
countenance, that she had levees at Barley Wood, like kings or 
commanders-in-chief. The reader who would trace the successive 
appearance of her works, may have recourse to the volumes, or 
procure a list of them : for the mode in which her friends acknow- 
ledged the receipt of them, Mr. Roserts is indispensable. Hay- 
ing reached more than threesecore years and ten, she again pre- 
served the state, by taking the field against Conserr, Wooxgr, 
W arson, Hunt, and the respectable representatives of Sipmoury 
and his bag. After this, she supped full of the sorrows and troubles. 
of long life. Her sisters successively dropped before her; her 
household, unimproved by her works and her example, was 
guilty of backsliding,—whether in waste, in riot, or in looseness, 
is left in dubio; and after a removal from her beloved Barley 
Wood to break up her establishment, her reason tottered, her 
constitution sunk, and she died on the 7th September 1833,. hay- 
ing existed for ten months in a state of perfect dotage. 

We have left ourselves little room for extracts from a work still 
capable of affording many, notwithstanding the way in which it 
was prematurely rifled. We will, however, pick out a few, from 
the notes we have taken. Here is Garricx’s funeral: a strange 
mixture of sorrow, show-seeing, petty anxiety, religion, and carnal 
comforts— 


‘¢ We (Miss Cadogan and myself) went to Charing Cross to,see the melan- 
choly procession. Just as we got there, we received a ticket from the Bishop of 
Rochester, to admit us into the Abbey. No admittance could be obtained but 
under his hand. We hurried away in a hackney -coach, dreading to be too late. 
The bell of St. Martin’s and the Abbey gave a sound that smote upon my very 
soul. When we got to the cloisters, we found multitudes striving for admit- 
tance. We gave our ticket, and were let in; but unluckily we ought to have 
kept it. We followed the man, who unlocked a door of iron, and directly closed 
it upon us and two or three others; and we found ourselves in a tower, witha 
dark winding staircase, consisting of half a hundred stone steps. When we got 
to the top, there was no way out; we ran down again, called, and beat the door 
till the whole pile resounded with our cries. Here we staid half an hour, in 
perfect agony: we were sure it would be ail over ; nay, we might never be let 
out; we might starve; we might perish. At length our clamours brought an 
honest man—a guardian angel I then thought him. We implored him to take 
care of us, and get us into a part of the Abbey whence we might see the grave. 
He asked for the Bishop’s ticket: we had given it away to the wrong person; 
and he was not obliged to believe we ever had one: yet he saw so much truth 
in our grief, that though we were most shabby, and a hundred fine people were 
soliciting the same favour, he took us under each arm, carried us safely through 
the crowd, and put us in a little gallery directly over the grave, where we could 
see and hear every thing as distinctly as if the Abbey had been a parlour. Little 
yoy sometimes affect the mind strongly. We were no sooner recovered from 
the fresh burst of grief, than I cast my eyes, the first thing, on Handel’s monu- 
ment, and read the scroll in his hand, ‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Just 
at three, the great doors burst open with a noise that shook the roof; the organ 
struck up, and the whole choir, in strains only less sclemn than the ‘ archangel’s 
trump,’ began Handel’s fine anthem. The whole choir advanced to the grave 
in hoods and surplices, singing all the way ; then Sheridan, as chief mourner; 
then the body (alas! whose body?) with ten noblemen and gentlemen, puall- 
bearers ; then the rest of the friends and mourners: hardly a dry eye—the very 
players, bred to the trade of counterfeiting, shed genuine tears. 

** As soon as the body was let down, the Bishop began the service ; which he 
read in a low, but solemn and devout manner. Such an awful stillness reigned, 
that every word was audible. How I feltit! Judge if my heart did not assent 
to the wish, that the soul of our dear brother now departed was in peace. And 
this is all of Garrick! Yet a very little while, and he shall ‘say to the worm, 
thou art my brother; and to corruption, thou art my mother and my sister.’ 
So passes away the fashion of this world! And the very night he was buried, 
the playhouses were as full, and the Pantheon was as cleweed, as if no such 
thing had happened: nay, the very mourners of the day partook of the révelries 
of the night—the sare mght too. 

*¢ As soon as the crowd was dispersed, our friend came to us with an invitation 
from the Bishop’s lady, to whom he had related our disaster, to come into the 
deanery. We were carried into her dressing-room ; but being incapable of speech, 
she very kindly said she would not interrupt such sorrow, and left us; but sent 
up wine, cakes, and all manner of good things, which was really well-timed. I 
caught rio cold, notwithstanding all I went through.” 


Her schools have been already alluded to. Education was not 
then fashionable, but decried; and many were the difficulties she 
encountered in establishing them. Take an account of her adven- 
tures in one parish, which will also give a slight idea of her 
manners— 


‘I was told we should meet with great opposition if I did not try to propi- 
tiate the chief despot of the village, who is very rich and very brutal; so I 
ventured to the den of this monster, in a country as savage as himself, near 
Bridgewater. He begged I would not think of bringing any religion into the 
country; it was the worst thing in the world for the poor, for it made them 
Jazy and useless. In vain I represented to him, that they would be more indus- 
trious as they were better principled; and that, for my own part, I had no 
selfish views in what I wasdoing. He gave me to understand, that he knew the 
world too well to believe either the one or the other. Somewhat dismayed to find 
that my success bore no proportion to my submissions, I was dlmost discouraged 
from more visits; but P fond that friends must be secured at all events, for if 
these rich savages set their faces against us, and influenced the poor people, I 
saw that nothing but hostilities would ensue: so I made eleven more of these 
he visits ; and, as I improved in the art of canvassing, had better success. 
Miss Wilberforce would have been shocked, had she seen the petty tyrants whose 
insolence I stroked and tamed, the ugly children } jalereed ip the pointers and 
sale I caressed, the cider I commended, and the wine I swallowed. After 
these irressistible flatteries, I inquired of each if he could recommend me to & 
house; and said that I had a little plan which I hoped would secure their or- 
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chards from being robbed, their rabbits from being shot, their game from be'ng 
stolen, and which might lower the poor-rates. If effect be the best proof of 
eloquence, then mine was a good speech ; for I gained at length the hearty con- 
currence of the whole people, and their promise to discourage or favour the 
rv in proportion as they were attentive or negligent in sending their children. 
Patty, who is with me, says she has good hope that the hearts of some of these 
rich poor wretches may be touched: they are as ignorant as the beasts that 
rish, intoxicated every day before dinner, and plunged in such vices as make 
me begin to think London a virtuous place.” 


This passage Was written in 1789. Thirty-four years elapsed, 


and she was among the scorners of the Schoolmaster. The age 
had outgrown her. 
“ Our poor are now to be made scholars and philosophers. I am not 


the champion of ignorance; but I own I am alarmed at the violence 
of the contrast. Even our excellent C seems to me to refine too 
much; but my friend F — isan Ultra of the first magnitude. The poor 
must not only read English, but ancient history, and even the sciences are 
to be laid open to them. Now, not to inquire where would they get the money, 
Jask, where would a labouring man get the time? ‘Time is the fortune of a 
poor man ; and as to what they would gain from Grecian history,—why, they 
would learn that the meanest citizen of Athens could determine on the merits of 
atragedy of Euripides; to do which, they must always live in a playhouse, as 
indeed they almost always did; they were such critics in language as to 
detect a foreign accent in a great philosopher, &c. ;and yet history does not speak 
of a rmore turbulent, unmanageable, profligate people. -* be * ° 
If you are not quite tired of me and my senilities, 1 will proceeed to a few facts 
to illustrate my theory. Not only in the great national schools, but in the little 
altry cottage seminaries of threepence a week, I hear of the most ridiculous 
instances of the affectation of literature. A poor little girl of this stamp was in 
my room one day when a gentleman was sitting with me. He asked her what 
she was reading at school. * Oh, Sir, the whole circle of the sciences !’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
said he, ‘ that must be a very large work!’ ¢ No, Sir, it is a very small book, 
and I had it for half-a-crown.’ My friend smiled, lamented that what had cost 
him so much time and money was of such easy attainment. I asked a little 
girl, a servant’s child, the other day, what she was reading, and if she could 
sey her Catechism? ‘O no, Madam, I am learning Syntax.’ What I am 
going to add, you will think an exaggeration, if not an invention, but it is a 
literal fact. A girl in the next parish being asked what she learnt, answered, 
learns gography, and the harts and senses.’ 

“In many schools, I am assured, writing and accounts are taught on Sundays. 
This is a regular apprenticeship to sin. He who is taught arithmetic when a 
boy, will, when a man, open his shop on a Sunday. Now, in my poor judg- 
ment, all this has a revolutionary as well as irreligious tendeney ; and the mis- 
fortune is, that the growing ultraism on the side of learning, falsely so called, 
will irritate and inflame the old bigotry which hugged absolute ignorance as 
hidden treasure, not to be parted with; while that sober measure of Christian 
instruction which lies between the two extremes, will be rejected by both parties.” 

A few anecdotes shall close. 

PRECOCIOUS PRINCECRAFT. 

“T have since dined with Bryant at Mrs. Mentagu’s, and we are become great 
friends. He ‘ bears his faculties so meekly,’ and has such simplicity of manners, 
that I take to him as I did to Hermes Harris, whom every body must regret. that 
had the pleasure and advantage of knowing him. Only Bryant is the pleasanter 
man. He told me an amusing anecdote of one of the little Princes. He had 
been that morning to Windsor to present his book. He was met in the ante- 
chamber by the youngest of them, who begged to look at it. When it was put 
into his hands, he held it upside down, and glancing his eyes for a moment over 
the pages, returned it with an air of important graciousness, pronouncing it 
excellent!” 








A SINGULAR FRIEND FOR A PIETIST. 


“Poor Ayrey dropped down dead a few days ago! le was the only Atheist I 
ever knew; but what I thought particularly argued a wrong judgment in him 
was this, that he was an honest, good-natured man,—which certainly he should 
not have been on his principles. He was a fatalist ; and if he snuffed the candle, 
or stirred the fire, or took snuff, he solemnly protested he was compelled to do 
it; and it did not depend on his own discretion whether he should buckle his 
shoe or tie his garter. If I had not known him well, I would not have believed 
there had existed such a character. He always confessed he was a coward ; and 
hada natural fear of pain and death, though he knew he should be as if he had 
never been. J cannot think of him without horror and compassion. He knows 
by this time whether a future state was really such a ridiculous invention of 
Priestcraft and superstition, as he always said it was.” 

BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 

“Tuesday, we were a small and very choice party at Bishop Shipley’s. Lord 
and Lady Spencer, Lord and Lady Althorp, Sir Joshua, Eauaten, Boswell, 
Gibbon, and to my agreeable surprise, Dr. Johnson, were there. 

“Mrs. Garrick and he had never met since her bereavement. I was heartily 
disgusted with Mr. Boswell, who came up stairs after dinner, much disordered 
with wine, and addressed me in a manner that drew from me a sharp rebuke, 
for which I fancy he will not easily forgive me. Johnson came to see us the 
next morning, and made us a long visit. On Mrs. Garrick’s telling him she 
was always more at her ease with persons who had suffered the same loss with 
herself, he said that was a comfort she could seldom have, considering the supe- 
Niority of his merit, and the cordiality of their union. He bore his strong testi- 
mony to the liberality of Garrick. 
for reading Les Pensées de Pascal, or any of the Port Royal authors ; alleging, 
that us a good Protestant, I ought to abstain from books written by Catholics. 

was beginning to stand upen my defence, when he took me with both hands, 

and with a tear running down his cheeks, ‘Child,’ said he, with the most 
affecting earnestness, ‘I am heartily glad that you read pious books, by whom- 
sever they may be written.’ ” 

A MORAVIAN REPARTEE. 


“Miss Hamilton told us a pleasant anecdote of Hutton, the Moravian, who 


has the honour of being occasionally admitted to the Royal breakfast-table. 


‘Hutton,’ said the King to him to one morning, ‘ is it true that you Moravians 
‘Yes, may it please 


marry without any previous knowledge of each other?’ 
Your Majesty,’ returned Hunton, * Our marriages are quite royal.’” 


DEATHBED OF AN AMBASSADOR. 


“T believe I mentioned that a foreign ambassador, Count Adhemar, hada stroke 
of apoplexy, and that he was to have had a great assembly on the night of the 
It was ona 
Sunday. The company went—some hundreds. The man lay deprived of sense 
and motion ; his bed-chamber joins the great drawing-room, where was a faro- 
Somebody said they thought they made too 
much noise. ¢ Oh, no!’ another answered, ‘ it will do him good ; the worst thing 

can do is to sleep.’ A third said, ‘I did not think Adhemar had been a fellow 
of such rare spirit: palsy and faro together is spirited indeed ; this is keeping it 
tp!’ I was telling this to Mr. Walpole the other day, and lamenting it as a 


day on which it happened: it is shocking to relate the sequel. 


bank held close to his bed’s- head. 


He reproved me with pretended sharpness _ 


had just signed his, will, when the lawyer who drew it up was invited by the 
wife to Stay supper. The table was laid in the dying man’s apartment; the 
lawyer took a glass of wine, and, addressing himself to the lady, drank a la santé 
de notre amiable agonisant !”? 

Have we now, that our leisurely reading is accomplished, been 
able to solve the problem formerly enunciated—the cause of this 
writer's extraordinary reputation? For extraordinary it certainly 
was. The entire editions of some of her works were bespoke 
before publication; several of the works were translated into 
many languages,—French, Dutch, German, Hindostan, and Cin- 
galese; herconnexions and correspondents were amongst the great 
ones.of the earth; her publications (of which she retained the 
copyright) made a pretty annual addition to her income; and 
man, woman, and child, had heard of Hannan Mors, if they 
had heard of anybody. We cannot positively answer in the affir- 
mative the question we have put; for the whole case is scarcely 
before us; but we can givea guess. Her reputation was the 
creation of circumstances. Luck, time, events, the choice of her 
pursuit, the propriety of her conduct, and the character of her 
mind, combined together to make her known. It is a great 
matter to start well; and she set off with the approval of persons 
whose judgment was held final. She appeared neither too late 
nor too early; the age was adapted to her, and she to the age: 
the old actors were going off; and many of the audience, accus- 
tomed to the grave and stately decorum of the old school, were 
willing to receive the form for the spirit, and to applaud any thing 
rather than the first gross extravgances of the new. In stirring 
and factious times, when the public mind was excited by rage and 
terror, she took the “right side ;” and Tories have always been 
noted for making their geese swans. All these things, however, 
would only have raised her to the state ofa female Haytrey: but 
she chose a subject on which to mean well is to do well. In her 
religion, tuo, she advanced with the age,—-first rational, then strict, 
then evangelical; and though her reputation may be called 
ascendental, being closely connected with the Established Church, 
yet her notions coalesced with those of the more reasonable 
sectarians. After all, much must be allowed to the character 
of her mind. She represented in perfection a very widely- 
diffused quality—the respectable commonplace. She tasked no 
one by profound thoughts; he who ran could read. She neither 
startled nor offended by originality ; but she dealt in small novelties 
—things that could be seen by opening the eyes—matters that the 
worldly had disregarded, but which she, being first a-field in her 
peculiar walk, was naturally the first to discover. Her style was 
neither strong, striking, nor eloquent, but clear, neat, and well- 
composed, with a grave yet vivacious suavity, pleasiug in itself, 
and comfortably delightful to that numerous body whose opinions 
she echoed. As a poet, a novelist, and a politician, she has even 
now, we suspect, had her day. Her endurance as a Christian 
didactic writer it is difficult to fix: but when editions of Hannsam 
More are no longer in demand, her name will be familiar in the 
annals of literature, and her life occupy a place in biographical 
dictionaries. : 


THE ANGLER IN IRELAND. 


Tue author of these volumes is a lover of fly-fishing and beautiful _ 
scenery: he is also, as he tells us, of ‘a roving disposition.” 
These propensities have led him to explore almost every nook of 
his native country, from the “‘ Land’s End to Cape Wrath and 
John O'Groats.”. They have taken him to many parts of the 
Continent, and a short distance in the North of Ireland. This 
snatch probably servetl as a whet; or, a piscatorial ALEXANDER, 
he might be in want Of new waters to fish and new sights to see. 
He therefore determined to devote the whole of last summer to 
the “ Southern and Western” or rather to the South and South- 
west counties of Ireland. The immediate result, as we make out 
from an appendix, or angler’s bulletin, was 375 salmon, trout, pike, 
and perch, weighing 5 cwt. 18tbs. 130z. The remoter consequence 
is a tour in two volumes; to the production of which the writer 
was prompted by the difficulty of procuring correct Irish guide- 
books, not only for anglers, but for the mere pursuer of pleasure. 
Our author is a stanch Tory, or, what is about the same thing, 
a Conservative Whig, but gentlemanly and pleasant withal. 
Having reached Dublin, and remained there long enough to look 
about him, he proceeded to Carlow and Kilkenny, then put under 
the ban of the Coercion Bill; and where he “ fancied, that he ob- 
served in the countenance ’s and demeanour of the peasants greater 
roughness and uncouthness than he had been accustomed to re- 
mark among-the lower orders of Ireland.” From Kilkenny he 
went to Limerick, through Clonmel and Tipperary. After fishing 
the neighbouring waters, and seeing what was to be seen, he passed 
on to Galway; did there as he had done at Limerick; and then 
set out for “the houseless wilds of Cunnemarra.” He threaded 
in various directions this yet uncultivated district,—though not 
now so wild as it was within these few years, when a great pro- 
prietor, and perhaps a great debtor to boot, could “ thank God 
that the King’s writ was not worth one farthing in Cunnemarra ;” 
partook of the hospitality of the Irish gentry, to whom he was in- 
troduced; gazed on the beautifully romantic scenery of this far-off 
Western country; generally rose from the dinner-table of Mr. 
Buake (the well-known author of Letters from the Irish High- 
lands) to see the sun set in the Atlantic from “ the next parish to 
America ;” and after fishing as usual, returned to Limeriek. He 





national stigma, one of the worst signs of the times I had met with. 
¢ told me of a French gentleman at Paris, who being in the article of death 


In return, 


thence proceeded down the Shannon in a steamer to Tarbert ; and 


, | onthe next day (Sunday), “ contrary to his usual practice and 
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tinciples,” drove over to the celebrated though scarcely well- 

nown Balybunnion, in a jaunting-car. When the “ caves” had 
been thoroughly explored, he set out for the Lakes of Killarney; 
diverged to ‘Dingle Bay and Bantry ; and returned to Dublin by 
‘Cork and “Waterford. r, to convey in a few words a loose notion 
of his route, to the reader who has not a map at hand, he struck 
from Dublin across the island, westward, and returned round the 
southern coast. The time devoted to the trip was nearly five 
months: he left Dublin on the 10th May, and returned on the 3d 
October. 

The literary character of this work is not of the highest order ; 
but it is very respectable—without pretension, eking out, or non- 
sense of any kind. The tourist has given us a pleasant, plain, and 
unaffected narrative of his journey, intermingled with truthful 
descriptions of scenery, and of the appearance and manners of the 
people, some practical hints on inns and prices, a good deal of minute 
information on angling and angling-stations, with a few valuable 
facts, and some opinions (not quite so useful) on the political and 
social condition of Ireland. 

The most wearisome parts of the volumes are those relating to 
the gentle art; the reported residence of the finny tribe endowing 
a spot with importance in the eyes of the author, however uninte- 
resting in itself, and exciting him to give it a notice to which its 
general merits do not entitle it. Leaving these passages for the 
perusal of the brethren of the angle, we present a few sketches of 
a less technical kind; and begin with the beginning. 


DUBLIN. 


T left Dublin on the morning of May 10, after about a fortnight’s enjoyment 
of its gayeties, of which there is no lack at this season. Indeed, the Saxon 
who comes charged witb the descriptions of a portion of the Irish press and 
Irish orators, expecting to find the shops all closed and the grass growing in 
the streets, will, at any time of the year, be greatly astonished at the bustle and 
-crowd of pedestrians and carriages always to be scen in the principal thorough- 
fares of Dublin. 

But in the spring especially, this city is very full and gay. Many families 
resort to it from the provinces, who, mixing with the numerous body connected 
with the Irish metropolis, by their professional or official duties, form a large 
and excellent society. For two or three months, the town presents an appear- 
ance of unusual animation and gayety. Riding parties and dinner parties are the 
order of the morning and evening; in addition to which, there is a nightly 
succession of very handsome public and private balls, where may be seen as 
much female beauty as in any part of the British Isles; while the immense 
garrison, and the numerous attachés of the Government, insure a plentiful 
“supply of beaux. 

Nor want there attractions for visiters of other tastes. Dublin contains many 
very interesting scientific institutions; and can boast a number of higbly- 
educated, intelligent, and learned men, among her sons. Its environs are pro- 
verbial for their loveliness; and the town itself possesses many remarkably 
handsome. public buildings, as well as some noble streets, intermixed, it must 
be confessed, with not a few of the meanest houses and filthiest lanes that dis- 
grace the interior of any capital. 

Then, the general appearance, and manners, and tones, of the ple, the 
variety and style of the equipages, &c. all wear such a novel and peculiar look in 
the eyes of a stranger, as to make a ramble through the streets of Dublin un- 
commonly interesting and amusing to the newly-arrived Englishman. If he 
have om turn for the observation of character, or relish for genuine humour, it 

1 


will be his own fault if he meet not with ample opportunity for the indulgence 
of both. 


Or, if he be a philanthropist, where can he find such scope for the 
indulgence of his heart’s best feelings—where can he acquire such a practical 
lesson of the wants and the miseries of his fellow-creatures, as in the streets and 
in the hovels of Dublin? 


APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

It was impossible to travel even one day through the interior of Ireland 
without being forcibly reminded that I was in a perfectly different country, 
and among a totally dissimilar people, from those on the Saxon side of the 
Channel. The general aspect of the country through which I this day passed, 
as, indeed, of the greater part of Ireland, has an unusually bare look in the eyes 

an Englishman, and reminds him more of the ipterior of France than of the 
—- fields of England. This naked appearance arises, in a great measure, 
from the absence of hedges and hedge-row timber. The usual fence in Ireland 
i8 a mound of earth, or, in some counties, stone walls. These earthen or stone 
walls are very often without any gateway even into the road. When the yo 
prietor wishes to enter into the enclosure, ‘he breaks down as much of the fence 
as will admit his little cart, and often blocks up the gap with the same car 
turned up with its shafts in the air. 

Then the cabins of the peasantry appear to the newly-arrived Englishman very 
small, and, alas! very dirty and comfortless. There is no attempt at ornament 
in the architecture, nor any symptoms of a wish to keep neat what never could 
have been handsome. The walls and roof are too often going to decay, and 
blackened with the smoke that eddies out of the ever open door. There are no 
roses clustering round the porch, no jasmine climbing up the windows, nor gay 
borders of flowers, such as frequently give so cheerful and pleasing an appearance 
to our rural cottages. In front of the lrish cabin is universally the manure- heap ; 
and as universally, inside, may be seen or heard sundry pigs, who are every now 
and then violently ejected by the scolding mother or by the laughing child ; both of 
them guiltless of wearing either shoe or stocking, and the latter very frequently 
as unencumbered with any other article of clothing. Yet out of these small, 
low-roofed cots, you will not seldom see four or five fine tall fellows issue, bend- 
jng almost double in order to escape under the puny doorway. It is difficult to 
amagine how they exist in such disproportioned dwellings. 


Perhaps our readers may remember the Parliamentary state- 
ment of the fox-hunting Captain on the Coercion Bill, who was 
#0 terrified at the looks of the people that he determined to follow 
the chase cap-d-pee. Take a contrast from piscator: the reader 
may gather, what he will learn more convincingly from. the book, 
that there is not the slightest risk for strangers who may feel in- 
clined to travel in Ireland. On the contrary, let him go where he 
will, he is sure of: civility and attention. 


AN IRISH ROW. ‘ 

Tt had been market-day at Bantry, and numbers were returning home more 
or less under'the influence of whisky. I had encountered mary parties giving 
vent'to their joyous poneeite in songs and shouts, and.:met with — 
but the greatest civility; when suddenly, as.I was passing up a dark avenue, 
distinguished sounds not quite so good- tempered as usual just before me, and, in 
&n instant afterwards, heard a-ear come galloping violently towards me, with 4 





man in it -vociferating ten thousand murders. It being quite dark, I stoppeg 
short in front of a cottage that was close by, to let him pass ; but, unfortunately, 
the carman also turned sharp into the same court where I was, and almost up. 
set me. 

Having luckily escaped immersion in the soft heap which an Irish cotter 
always puts by way of ornament before his cabin, I asked the man what was the 
matter that he gal down the road at such a rate. 

“ The matter? is.it the matter, your Honour? Och, sure he had liked tg 
have been murthered entirely, by some bad boys: up the road there, who wera 
fighting together, and had kilt him with stones ;” and he kindly promised me the 
same fate, if I persisted in going on my way. 

I had, however, been too long in Ireland to have any such fears for myself, 
provided they knew that I was a stranger. I accordingly pursued my road ver 
quietly, and soon came to the spot, where some twenty or thirty fellows werg 
quarrelling and fighting, more with words than with blows. There were threq 
or four mounted on horseback, who seemed to be the most respectable of tha 
party ; and, wishing at once to invest myself with the safeguard that in Ireland 
always attaches to the character of a stranger (for which I knew I had but to 
open my mouth), I at once rode up to one of them, and good-humouredly asked 
him what all the noise was about. 

At the foreign tones of my voice, Irish curiosity neutralized Irish pugnacity, 
and they all crowded round me, and answered, “ It was only two or three of the 
boys that had had a quarrel among themselves ; but that it was nothing at all, 
at all.” 

I recommended them to be friends, and to go home; and then told them the 
murderous account that the man I had just left had given me. 

Oh! the big liar!” they all exclaimed; “the thief of the world! Your 
Honour may be sure that there’s no danger for you, nor for any one else, from 
us; your Honour. It’s we that'll go back, our own selves, with you, to tha 
town, and see that you do n’t meet with any harm at all—that we shall, and 
willingly too.” 

And several of them actually turned, and for some time persisted in their 
determination to accompany me back into Bantry. I thanked them most warmly 
for their kind-hearted offer, but assured them I had known Irishmen too long and 
too well ever to fear trusting myself as a stranger among them anywhere. 

This seemed to please them excessively: they regularly cheered me on part- 
ing ; and the excitement produced by this little scene entirely put an end to the 
fight. 

Tn our author's excursion to Bantry Bay, his road led him near 
the mansion of the great Agitator, and curiosity induced him to 
take a survey of Derrinane House, or, as the owner calls it 
“ Abbey.” Here we have_ 

THE ROAD TO THE GREAT 0’s. 

About two miles beyond Waterville, commences a long and steep ascent, 
which at length becomes so very precipitous and rough, that even the mountaia 
ponies have some difficulty in surmounting it. _ éf . 

“‘ Upon at length reaching the summit of this tedious ascent, a magnificent 

rospect opened before me. I had been previously much pleased with the views 
Phd enjoyed of the fine open Bay of Ballinskellings, ia which Waterville is 
placed ; but now an infinitely more extensive and more varied panorama burst 
upon my sight. We had attained a very considerable elevation, from which wa 
auauiels long line of the rugged coast of Kerry, indented with numberless 
creeks, and guarded by a fearful array of rocks, against which the sea beat and 
foamed, even in this calm weather. Below me lay the narrow inlet, on whose 
sandy beach Derrinane is built; but the house itself was not visible. Beyond 
were the entrances to Kenmare and Bantry Bays; behind which the rich but 
tame plains of Cork closed the horizon, and contrasted strongly with the stern 
features of the immediate scenery around me. To my left, towered bare, broken 
mountains, in desolation’s sullen majesty ;” while to the westward, as far as 
the eye could reach, stretched the vast billowy Atlantic. 

The interest of the scene was somewhat heightened by a numerous caval: 
cade on their way to Derrinane, consisting of male and female equestrians, 
mounted in primitive fashion on saddle and pillion. They were relatives of 
O’Connell ; and having quarrelled about some family property, had agreed to refer 
the matter to the counsellor himself. I understood that he renders himself very 
useful in this way while sojourning in Iveragh. His knowledge of. law and his 
natural acuteness qualify him admirably for a judge, where his own interests ot 

rejudices are not involved ; and such is the prestige attached to his name, that 
fess at least his decisions are considered oracular. 
THE HOUSE AND THE MAN, 

It is an extensive pile, a most singular jumble of incongruous additions ; part 
of it weather-slated, part of it aping the castellated style. I believe, though, that 
its accommodation within is much superior to its appearance without. There 18 
some attempt at gardens and grounds immediately around it; but neither Nature 
nor Western breezes have favoured the Liberator’s improvement. In front, is 4 
boggy meadow ; and beyond that a ridge of sand, which extends to the shore 
of the little bay. The situation is wild and secluded, and therefore strikingly in 
contrast with the busy scenes in which Mr. O’Connell is usually occupied. 

I rode round the house as near as I could without intruding ; and while thus 
engaged, was much much surprised to see “the great O” coming out to meet 
me. I must do him the justice to say, that he accosted me with the politeness 
of a gentleman and the hospitality of an Irishman; inviting me in the kindest 
manner, as a stranger, to dine and sleep at his house. This invitation, however, 
I was reluctantly compelled to decline, partly from feeling my time to be very 
limited ; but chiefly from the arrangements I had made respecting my car and 
baggage, which were waiting for me at Sneem. He repeated the invitation 
more than once, in a manner that both showed he wished me to accept it, a0 
also that he was not accustomed to be refused: but I obstinately withstood all 
his solicitations, much to my after regret ; and thus lost an opportunity of seeing 
one of the most remarkable men of his time, under peculiarly favourable ct 
cumstances. ¥ . 

I however gladly accepted his offer of refreshments, and accompanied por 
into the house. ‘The drawing-room, into which I was shown, is a new a0 
spacious apartment: the furniture was neat, but nothing more. There were 02 
the walls a few moderate engravings; some that appeared to be Austrian, 00 
of General Devereux, another of Hely Hutchinson, another of the Princess 
Charlotte. But the two to which he chiefly directed my attention were a pat | 
of engravings representing the principal Founders of the Catholic Associations 
in the centre of the one, stands himself; in the centre of the other, his only "V 
at these famous meetings, Richard Lalor Sheil. bE sag 

This led to conversation about the different characters of each individu 
there portrayed, the portraits of himself, &c. ; in the course of which he 
ferred with much self-complancy to the part he had played on the world’s ont 
stage ; but more as a matter of history than of politics, it being his pru em 
maxim to exclude politics at his house, except when all are known to oe 
the same opinions. His conversation was replete with anecdotes, ch 
legal ; and was very lively, enge cman and pleasant. } he 

I thought it was his evident wish to make a favourable impression 00 = 
Saxon stranger ; and in that he certainly succeeded to some extent. B be 
and attention, 1 trust, I shall always appreciate, from whatever quarter Lec 
may come; but, when received from a man like Mr. O’Connell, without! 1 
slightest claim to his notice, they waturally dispose the heart to feel more kine 
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:My impression of his private character was 


towards him who’ shows them. n ¢ \ 
therefore somewhat softened by this glimpse of his domestic manners; corro- 
porated as.it was by the favourable accounts given me of him by his immediate 


neighbours of all ranks. But my opinion of his public conduct, of course, re- 
mained exactly the same as before our interview; or, if. anything, was only 
confirmed and strengthened. e 
Take a couple of odds to end with, 
IRISH POST-CHAISES AND CARS. 


Post-chaises are perhaps, at present, the most deficient and most discredit- 
able’ articles connected with Irish travelling. Even when handsome at first, 
which is by no means always the case, they are so wofully neglected that they 
soon * fall into the sere and yellow leaf.” They are left out in the open inn- 
yard, unprotected, and unwashed from the last journey’s dirt. Very soon, 
under such treatment, the paint gets rubbed off and the work rusty ; the lining 
gets damp and moth-eaten; and the outside leather torn and ripped up. Few, 
therefore, travel by them, except in bad weather, but naturally prefer the much 
nore comfortable jaunting ear. 

An Irish car, especially an outside one, if only it be tolerably well made, and 
have the necessary accompaniments of a good horse and driver, is the pleasantest 
and most independent mode of travelling possible. You can see the couatry 
perfectly ; can jump off and on without stopping the vehicle; and can chat at 
your ease with the driver, from whom you may almost oT depend upon 
gleaning information and amusement. These cars are to be had everywhere 
through Ireland; the price varying from sixpence to tenpence per mile; but 
eightpence is the usual charge, as one shilling per mile is the price of a post- 
chaise. The coaches are also greatly improved of late years, so that on most of 
the great roads there is now very good travelling by them. 

ORANGEISM IN THE PULPIT. 

We had a very long sermon of fifty-four minutes; as usual, extempore; and 
alas! also, as usual, very evangelical. The same clergyman likewise read the 
service, which is seldom the case in Ireland; and, in doing so, totally omitted 
the prayers for the Lord-Lieutenant, for the Parliament, and for the Queen; 
and also would not call his Majesty ‘* religious or gracious.” 

These omissions, I am sorry to say, 1 have often observed amongst the 
evangelical clergymen of Ireland ; but thus to mutilate the appointed Liturgy of 
the Church, of which he was a public minister, in the p of his d 
was, I thought, un peu trop fort. 








ZOOLOGISTS AND ZOOLOGY. 


We have often had occasion to remark the excellence of the com- 
pilations forming the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, both as regards 
the judgment with which the subjects are selected, and the care 
and pains bestowed on the workmanship. The Lives of Eminent 
Zoologists is no exception to the rule. To the collection of the 
general reader it will form a useful addition 3, the amateur zoolo- 
gist will find it almost indispensable, as it will furnish him with 
a good deal of information he should possess, but which it is 
scarcely worth while to seek in the originals, or less completely 
in scattered compilations ; to the more ambitious student, who 
would wade through the empirical labours of the earlier natural- 
ists for the few pearls he can pick up, Mr. Macaeriuivray's 
little volume will be found a useful guide. 

The titlepage prefixed to the book, long as it is, does not fully 
convey an idea of the contents. It might more truly have been 
“ Zoologists and their Works;” for, under the form of a series of 
biographical sketches of eminent professors, we have a general 
view of the gradual progress of the science, of the extent to which 
it was advanced by the labours of individuals, and of the strange 
notions promulgated as facts or systems. After an introduction 
expository of the subject-matters of natural history, Mr. Macei.- 
Livray opens his biography with Ar1rsrorLe—the founder of 
zoology, and, all things considered, one of the greatest original ob- 
servers of nature. ‘To his life is appended a summary of his sys- 
tem, and a criticism of his philosophical and intellectual character. 
The writer next proceeds to PLiny—the grand compiler of anti- 
quity; of whose natural history a clear account is given, but the 
estimate of his value and scientific labours will shock the classical 
devotee. During the middle ages, little was done save to add some- 
what to the philosophy of the Stagirite,and to the facts connected 
by the elder Pxiny: for the authors “looked at nature through 
the spectacles of books "—they were more anxious to verify the 
assertions of the ancients than to discover new truths; and the 
biographies of this wera are brief. The next epoch introduces us to 
the first founders of the modern school,—SwAamMMERDAM, Ray, 
and Reaumur; men who derived their knowledge from a direct 
observation of nature, formed their theories from an extensive and 
laborious induction of facts, and arranged their classifications upon 
amore certain and intelligible basis. The biography of Linnzus 
comes last; occupying, with the account of bis labours and the 
catalogue raisonné of his works, more space than all his predeces- 
sors put together. The subject is incomplete,—the present is only 
the first volume: the work will be concluded in a second, which 
will embrace the lives of Brisson, Burron, and other naturalists, 
closing with Cuvisr. 

The opinion passed upon the use and value of this book must 
not be confounded with its. literary execution ; which is not very 
striking or alluring. Its merits are, clearness of arrangement, 
fulness of matter, and a competent mastery of the subject. Its 
fault, or rather its imperfection, is a want of force and of grace. 





LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Ir the rising generation does not learn now, one would imagine 
there is only the innate depravity of the flesh to blame ; for never 
Was there such variety, such taste, and Jet us even say, such reason, 
applied to please the eye or to stimulate the mind of the young. 

hose of our readers who remember the outward and visible form 
‘ef their juvenile libraries, remember something not neatly simple, 


it reminded one of the tawdry finery with which ingenious ginger§ 
bread-bakers encase the monarch of the dunghill to please the 


rustics at a fair. The spiritual part of the majority was on a pax 
with the external garb: the best were old and indifferent in matter, 
childish in language and tone; the worst seemed written by twad+ 
dlers for the use of simpletons : a few undoubtedly rose above thes@ 
standards, yet, with exceptions barely sufficient to prove the ruley 
the most eminent were strongly imbued with the veriest common- 
place. The March of Intellect, if it has done nothing else, hag 
changed all that. The school-books of the new era never, like 
those masses of absurdity the Westminster Grammars, put obsta- 
cles in the pupil’s way; and they do their best, with various de- 
grees of success, to facilitate his progress. We have frequentl 
had occasion of late to point attention to the taste with whic 
little volumes designed to instruct the young, though not formally 
intended for the school-room, have been got-up, and the pains- 
taking skill with which they have been executed. A batch of 
booklings are now before us, of which the majority exhibit an ele- 
gance of exterior and of type that might almost vie with the most 
beautiful of our embellished periodicals ; whilst some of them, like 
the Spain Yesterday and To-day, frequently ri-e to a higher tone 
than is usual even in modern children’s books. The writers seeng 
to have thrown themselves heartily into their work,—which has 
given it an air of vitality not often met in compilations of this 
kind: the knowledge, where practical instruction is aimed at, is 
new knowledge; and the cast of thought and mode of diction be- 
long to the present time, and is not the dull reflection of somes 
thing which is dead or dying. 

The number of tomes which have given rise to these remarks, 
isa dozen save one. The respective classes will be shown more 
conveniently in a table. 

History, 


Tales of the English—De Albini. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nautes, 


Serrovs, 
Banks of Jordan. 
The Garden. 
Short History ofthe Old and New Tes¢ 


Scrence, tament. 
Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Memoirs of American Missionaries, 
Classes. The Theological Class Book. 


Lectures at Home. MIscELLANEoUs, 


Gleanings from Many Fields, 
Tales of Distant Lands. 


It is not expected that we can afford space to review all these > 
it will be enough to mention their descriptive characters. The 
Tales of the English is an attempt to exhibit the manners, cus- 
toms, and opinions of the yet unamalgamated Normans and 
Saxons during the reign of Henry the Second. 
confessedly, made no attempt to exhibit in action the character 


—perhaps what were—the thoughts and feelings of the times, in 
modern language: and in her arixiety to afford instruction, she 
has sometimes suspended the progress of her story; but there is 
a story, and an inferest, notwithstanding. The period treated of 
in the Revocation\of the Edict of Nantes is toldby its title. The 
work consists of short notices of the sufferings of some of the 
Protestants who were persecuted under that cruel and impolitic 
act of the devout debauchee Louts the Great. Lessons in Arith- 
metic is one of OLiver and Boyn's workmanlike affairs; and 
contains much fundamental information clearly expressed, a va- 


exercises on the rules of arithmetic up to the Rule of Three, and 
all for sixpence. The only objection we suggest—and we do it 
doubtfully—is, whether the treatment is not somewhat ahead of 
“junior classes.” Lectures at Home is an historical and practi- 
cal account of Glass-making, and of the different arts depen- 
dent on it, illustrative of Optics. The object of the author is 
to furnish the young with sufficient elementary knowledge to 
enable them to comprehend and profit by public lectures; where 
she has noticed, “ that for want of previous information, the 
younger part of the audience do not receive all the pleasure which 
that popular mode of imparting knowledge is calculated to afford.” 


the lectures now and then require the animation of the living 
voice to relieve an occasional diffuseness arising from the intro- 
duction of extraneous matter. We will quote a specimen, and 
take a description of the manner of making plate-glass. If any 


present, but interfere with all the processes. 

When the glass is melted, it is poured out upon a table, which should be of 
metal, perfectly level, and furnished with iron ledges of the same thickness as 
the plate of glass is intended to be: the ledges are to confine the fluid glass to 
the size proposed. A heavy copper roller then passing over it, pushes the soft 
glass before it, and presses it into a smooth, level surface. The newly-formed 
plate, when sufficiently hardened by cooling, is slid into a furnace, or kind of 
oven, where it remains for a fortnight; care being taken that-it should cook 
very gradually. The plates thus formed are afterwards ground to a more exact 
level with sand ; and then polished with emery, triopli, and putty, till they ace 
quire that beautiful surface we are accustomed to see. 

I have said that we are indebted to the ingenuity of the French for the art of 
casting plates of glass. At Ravenhead, in Lancashire, they are now cast in such 

erfection as'to equal; in every respect, those that are made in France. Anum~= 
a of persons have formed themselves into a company, to defray the great-ex~ 
pense and share the profits of the undertaking. They have an iron casting- table 
fifteen feet long, nine feet wide, and six inches.thick. This enormous table is so 
heavy that it is-supported on castors, for the convenience of moving it close to 
the mouth of the ovens, in which the plates of glass are to be gradually cooled. 

The room ia which this great table stands is said to be the largest under one 
roof that has ever been built in England. It is even larger than Westminster 
Hall, being three hundred and thirty-nine feet long, one hundred and fifty-five 
feet wide, and proportionably lofty. The metting-furnaces are ranged. down’ the 
middle, and oceupy about one third of the apartment. The ovens, in which'the 





‘but, as ladies-say, “downright plain ;” orifdecaration was affected, 





glass plates are gradually cooled, are plaeed im-two.rows along the side-walls. of 


The author has, | 


and spirit of the age; but has represented what might have been | 


riety of useful tables, and some progressive and well-arranged | 


This is accomplished ina plain and interesting manner; though ' 


one desires to see the sight, and has not interest to get admitted | 
to a factory, let him turn Excise-officer: he may then not only be . 
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the room. Each of them is sixteen feet wide and forty feet deep. Their floors 
are just level with the top of the great casting-table ; so that phen all is ready, 
the table may be rolled up to the mouth of the oven, and the plate slipped in 
without delay. 


It is a great favour to obtain admission to a plate-glass manufactory. Mr. 
Parkes, who was permitted to witness the casting of a large plate, describes it 
as a grand and interesting sight. A vast body of melted glass, of the finest and 
purest materials, is poured at once from an immense crucible: when the large 
copper roller has. passed over it, the glass is spread out into a sheet cf uniform 
breadth and thickness, and its surface exhibits a variety of colours. At least 
twenty workmen are employed in the operation, All are busy; but there must 
be no bustle—no disturbance of any kind: even the opening or shutting of a 
door must be avoided, till the glass is tolerably hardened, lest the motion of the 
air should cause a wave or wrinkle on the surface, and thus lessen the value of 
the plate. 

We must be light with the “seria.” The Visit to the Banks of 
the Jordan is a collection of original and selected pieces in verse 
and prose, the latter for the most part consisting of pious narra- 
tives, concerning pious little people. The Garden is also a selec- 
tion of serious pieces, but of a more miscellaneous and a somewhat 
higher character. The History of the Bible contains a sketch of 
the most striking and interesting events from the Old and New 
Testaments, told, where practicable, in the language of Scripture. 
The two next are Glasgow reprints from American publications, 
The Memoirs contain the lives of forty-two Missionaries, com- 
piled under the superintendence of the (American) Missionary 
Society and the Andover Theological Seminary. They are brief, 
clear, and not without interest; but have little of individual portrai- 
ture, save when the heroes occasionally speak in their own person. 

- The Theological Class Book is a Catechism of Divinity ; plainand 
intelligible, but, from its form, its bulk, and the class of minds it 
is intended for, very axiomatic, and occasionally assuming the 
truth of that which is in some sense the point at issue. It may 
be remarked, that the first three are prettily got up—the Garden 
and the History of the Bible beautifully. The two last have a 
Republican plainness of garb: perhaps the object in view is an 
extensive religious circulation, and cheapness a sive qua non. 

We come to the gems of the whole collection, Gleanings from 
Many Fields, and Tales of Distant Lands—two elegant, and what 
is better, two most pleasing little books. The framework of the 
Gleanings, is a family party, who at their evening meetings dis- 
cuss instructive questions, or tell short stories, and comment upon 
them : for instance, we have an account of Sinvio PELiico’s impri- 
sonment, and a comparison between Socrates anda Negro un- 
justly condemned to death, and the palm is awarded to the Chris- 
tian. The Tales of Distant Lands consists of five short papers, each 
conveying much pleasing information respecting far-off countries, 
brought down to very near dates. The mode of manufacture is 
clever: a personal narrative is selected as the basis, such as 
Heav's Journey across the Andes, or the Adventures of the Crew 


of the Commerce in the Great Sahara; the most striking and 
interesting parts of the originals are given in a compressed and 
simplified style, but apparently in their own language; a brief 
description of the country is prefixed; and information omitted in 
the greater work interwoven here and there; whilst the whole, by 
fusion and revision, is worked up toa uniform pitch. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ANNUALS. 

Tue “ Illustrations,” as they are called (though in theinstance of the 
Tourist Annuals the text serves merely to illustrate the plates—there- 
fore, to speak more correctly, the Views) of three out of the four 
Landscape Annuals, have already appeared; and a rich and varied 
array of lovely scenes they present—carrying the stay-at-home traveller 
into distant countries, and projecting the imagination into past times. 
The Landscape Annuals are naturally and deservedly the most popu- 
lar. ‘There is little danger of a beautiful view being misunderstood, 
through a want of skill on the part of:the painter, or of imagination on 
the part of the spectator. The eye is attracted and the mind inte- 
rested by the sight of new and strange prospects, or ‘* old familiar” 
scenes ; and the many do not trouble themselves to estimate the degree 
of success on the part of the artists. A landscape, like a tour, must 
be poor indeed if it fails to excite, by its novelty alone. 

he three sets of views before us belong to Jennings’s Landscape 
Annual, Heath's Picturesque Annual, and the Oriental Annual. In the 
Landscape Annual of last year, we made a little tour through two or 
three departments in the South of France with Harpine: this year 
we enter Spain in company with Davip Ronerts ; and though we get 
no further than Andalusia, and are principally occupied with Grenada 
and the surrounding country, there is ample scope for the artist's 
powers in the wild and wonderful scenery, and the magnificent remains 
of Moorish grandeur, amongst which the far-famed Alhambra stands 
proudly eminent. It is not the quantity of ground over which the 
sketcher travels, but the use he makes of it, that is the test of his 
industry and ability. We shall be glad to advance further into this 
romantic country with Roserrs next year; but in the mean time, we 
hope to see the Alhambra with the eyes of Lewis, who has brought 
home a portfolio laden with its beauties and marvels, which are 
imitated on stone by Harprne and others. Hanpinec, we regret, 
-was deterred from entering Spain when he visited the South of France: 
this year he is gone up the Rhine to Switzerland; and much as this 
tich vein of ore has been worked, he will no doubt find fresh treasures. 
Most artists have been content to view its banks from the river; 
‘“Haropine is exploring the heights and the richly-wooded country 
beyond. Besides, the skill of the sketcher is shown as much in the 
selection of his point of view as in the way in which he throws the 
scene on paper; and the identical view seen through the medium of 
another's man’s mind is as different as the same scene viewed under 
various effects of nature. 

n the Picturesque Annual, we last year voyaged with SranFIELD 





along the North-west coast of France: th’s year; CATTERMOLE jg 
our cicerone to the spots in * bonny Scotland,” rendered  doubl 
famous by history and romance, ‘ Scott and Scotland” is the inviting 
title of the series, of which the present is the first. 

In the Oriental Annual, Danre.t is our guide, as last year, to the 
curiosities of Indian scenery. 

Turner, in his Annual Tour this year, has followed the course of 
the Seine from Rouén where he stopt last, to Paris, in pursuance of 
his plan of giving the scenery of the Rivers of France. The Prospero 
of Landscape has not yet revealed to us the splendid visions which his 
magic wand has conjured up; but Paris itself,-we hear, forms the main 
subject of his views. 

Tue Lanpscare ANNUAL, 

While the Continent has been traversed by artists on every side, the 
Peninsula has been but partially-explored ; and principally, of course, 
in the vicinity of the seat of war. The lovely and romantic province 
of Andalusia, rich in historical and poetic associations, as well as jn 
picturesque beauty and grandeur, was almost till now untrodden ground, 
The harvest is gloriously abundant ; and we need not fear that the 
reapers will be too few. Other provinces of Spain may furnish 
scenery as wild and stupendous; but Grenada, the favoured seat of the 
Moors, can boast of possessing the richest trophies of their elegance 
and refinement, in their splendid architectute, which realizes the gor. 
geous descriptions of the Arabian Niglts. The . country round 
Grenada presents some points which equal in sublimity and grandeur 
Alpine scenery, ‘and surpass it in striking character: the masses are 
less vast, but they are most fantastically picturesque. Pinnacles of 
rock rise with almost precipitous abruptness, towering into the clouds 
from the vallies; while tortuous walls and scattered habitations climb 
up the rugged steep, and a toppling ruin crowns the summit, 
like an eagle’s eyrie, making the sense giddy.. The castle-crowned 
heights of the Rhine sink into insignificance compared with the airy 
peaks of Luque, Gaucin, and Alcala el Real, and the lofty table. 
land of Ronda, where the city stands as upon an Acropolis of nature’s 
own formation; and a bridge, seemingly poised in air, unites two cliffs 
separated by a cataract that falls with long leaps from ledge to ledge of 
rock—steps for the giants to scale heaven—into the hidden bed of the 
stream in the depth of the valley below. In the views of Grenada, 
too, the snowy ridge of mountains bounding the fertile plain—like the 
girdle of winter round the lap of summer—gives a grandeur to the 
scene that harmonizes well with the masses of buildings broken here 
and there by tall square towers, partaking in their ensemble of the 
classic beauty of Italian architecture ; while within, all the sumptuous 
enrichments of Oriental fancy adorn the walls. The Moorish arch is 
at once light and strong ; its horse-shoe form is adopted in tunnelling; 
but then the arch springs from the ground, and its beauty is only com- 
plete with the support of pillars ; or when it surmounts a gateway, as 
in the Gate of Justice, whose lofty proportions surpass in elegance the 
triumphal arches of Greece and Rome. . The projecting eaves, open 
galleries, and balconies of the houses in Grenada, and their grace- 
ful proportions, mingled with the Moorish arches, Italian towers 
and fronts rich with tracery, present a union of chasteness of design 
and prodigality of ornament, as beautiful as it is rare. 

To form some idea of the exterior of the Alhambra, let the reader 
conceive a massive pile of buildings, like Windsor Castle for instance, 
but of double its extent, rising from a rocky eminence whose rugged 
slopes are varied with foliage, and having a background of Alps. ‘The 
masses of the building are mostly square towers, some battlemented, 
others with Italian roofs; and their faces are relieved by windows, 
some having projecting balconies and covered galleries. Within, it 
includes numerous open courts, with fountains and baths, surrounded 
on one or more sides by arcades richly carved of Moorish arches on 
light pillars. Over all isa cloudless sky of intense blue, and a burning 
sun lighting up the stone sculpture, and painting the walls with 
shadows of trees and clusters of columns: the snowy summits of the 
distant mountains and the bright sparkle of the fountain give a 
sense of coolness to relieve the burning heat; and a silence like the 
hushed stillness of a sleeping city prevails, broken only by the plashing 
of water. You enter the deserted halls, and there behold the richness 
of the exterior ornaments beggared by the lavish profusion of decora- 
tion ; of which the most superb Gothic tracery conveys but a faint idea 
It is a perfect filigree of sculpture, the variety of the devices being 
only equalled by their intricacy. The domed roof of the Hall of the 
Abencerrages is like a structure of honeycomb ; and the arches of the 
Hall of Justice resemble concretions of stalactites—it is as if the 
falling shower of a fountain were frozen into icicles. The Court of 
the Lions, so called from its central fountain being supported by 
sculptured lions, reminds one of the description of Solomon’s Temple. 

Mr. Roserts has treated these magnificent subjects with great 
ability as far as regards the architecture. He conveys as finely as 
possible the idea of vastness, height, and richness. But the a 
rangements of light and shade and colour, especially in the landscapes, 
have neither the variety nor all the truth and beauty of nature. 
We wish for the palette of Turner, to fling over the enchanting 
scenes the charm of his wonderful effects. Now, it is like a Gothic 
cathedral without the prismatic hues of stained glass “ casting a dim 
religious light :” it is the mere matter of fact without the poetry of 
the art. The artist, however, in making an effort to add the imag!- 
native colouring, shows that he is sensible of what is due to the sub- 
ject: and we only wisl he had been-able to do it ample justice. 

Tur, Picruresquzs ANNUAL. 

We have had landscape and historical, or more properly speaking, 
dramatic, illustrations of Scorr’s Poems and Novels separately ; Mr. 
CaTTERMOLE has combined the two. He not only depicts the actua 
scenes of the events described, but the incidents themselves: his illus- 
trations of Scort’s works are therefore the most complete of any; al- 
lowing for slight discrepancies occasionally unavoidable in the appear 
ance of persons and costumes of bygone days, in scenes which no pen 
bear the sameaspect. Thus a view-of the Crypt of Glasgow Cathed 
represents the kirk held there, and Frank Osbaldistone listening 0 
the mysterious warning. By the stream of Glendearg, at twilight # 
the monk on his mule, pursued by Christie of Clinthill; in bia 
the effect of fading day is beautifully represented. In the ruins 





